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WHITLATCH TELLS | 
HOW TO PLAY GOLF 





In Book “For Beginners and Others’”’ Dyker Meadow Expert | 











Goes Into Psychology of Game—Only One or Two Hard- 


and-Fast Rules—Suggestions to Suit Characteristics of 


Various Players. 


dozen or more books on how to play golf, written 
by the best-known professional and amateur play- 
ers in this country and Europe. 


These books tell the beginner that he must | 


stand with his feet eighteen inches apart, must 
grasp his club in a certain way, must swing after 
a prescribed formula and must follow through 
with his swing 


They also tell what kinds of clubs are best for 


certain shots, show illustrations of famous players 
playing different clubs, and set down a list of 
hard-and-fast rules that must be observed to 
play goif well. 

In a word, they contain a supply of general 
information about golf that anyone can pick up 
in an hour's talk with an experienced golfer, and 
put forth a specific prescription, carefully com- 
pounded, which if followed is guaranteed to pro 
duce results. 


From Wrong Viewpoint 

This prescription is usually the same in every 
book. It is based on the method of play of the 
man who wrote the book, written from his own 
experienced viewpoint, without the slightest atten- 
tion to the position the new man finds himself in 
when he takes up his first club. It is golf from | 
the angle of the good player who has failed in 
writing to put himself in the shoes of the ‘‘ duffer.” 

Many things that must be done are enumerated, 
and it is taken for granted that the fellow who for 
the first time finds a long-handled driver in his 
fists knows why they must be done, or that it 
isn't necessary for him to know. 


In ‘‘ Golf, for Beginners and Others,” published 


In the libraries of sporting goods stores are a | 





by the Outing Publishing Company, Marshall 


Whitlatch, the Dyker Meadow expert, has at- 
tempted something that no other sponsor of 
books on the royal and ancient game has ever 
essayed, 

He has gone into the psychology of golf, telling 
the reason for doing the things-that-ought-to-be- 
done, and while setting down but one or two hard- 
and-fast rules, has offered suggestions for playing 
which can be adapted to the physical and mental 
characteristics of every man. 


No Dry “Don’ts” and “Do’s” 

Mr. Whitlatch has gone on the theory that one 
who knows why he is doing a certain thing does 
it better than a man who merely knows he must 
do it without the knowledge of the wherefore. 
For that very reason ‘‘Golf, for Beginners and 
Others” is the most sane, most well-knit, and logic- 
ally connected text-book on golf in existence. 

But it is not a textbook in the sense of a dry, 
wooden catalogue of don’ts and do’s. It is in- 
tensely alive, and woven throughout suggestions 
for brassy play and putting is a keen perception 
of human character, 

Then, too, there are many touches of golf 
philosophy, and plenty of evidence that the author 
has been a student of psychology on the links, 

Mr. Whitlatch’s book, is written with the copy- 
ing fallacy in mind. Its only stiff rule is that of 
keeping one’s head still while making the stroke. 
The remainder is the story of the system which he 
built up to suit his own needs and which made 
him one of the best players in the country. 

It is not at all improbable that, under the 
guidance of this book, any golfer could create a 
method along the lines of Mr. Whitlatch’s which 
might make him equally successful. 
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ARATOGA—east of the Mis- 


sissippi the name stands for 
medicinal springs, roulette 
wheels, and horse racing. 


West of the Missouri it means 

trout. The first time I ever 
heard anything about Saratoga, Wyom- 
ing, was in the smoking compartment of 
a Pullman on the line of the Union 
Pacific. The ragged landscape of the 
“backbone of the Rockies” went sliding 
by the window and the five men beguiled 
the time with stories of the old cattle 
days, the case of Tom Horn, and kindred 
subjects. 

Some tall stories were told, quite evi- 
dently for the benefit of the one lone 
Easterner in the compartment who paid 
for his drinks with paper money and 
wore nose glasses. One Wyoming man 
looked over at another Wyoming man 
and said: 

“Quite a blowout they had over at 
Saratoga, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, indeedy!” said the other. “I 
hear had about four thousand 


they 
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pounds of trout for the visitors. Took 
some of the boys two days to catch that 
mess.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the Eastern 
man. “I deg your pardon, but . . . four 
thousand pounds of. . . what did you 
say?” 

“Trout!” said the Wyoming man, 
heartily. ‘Fish! Natives! Rainbow! 
Eastern brook! Greatest trout fishing 
in the world!” 

The Easterner gulped once or twice 
and fell out of the conversation. It 
was plain that he regarded the statement 
as a lie and resented it. It seemed like 
crowding the truth to me and later in 
the day I chided the Wyoming man for 
gilding the lily and thus destroying the 
market for his pleasant fictions, for the 
Easterner went back into the observa- 
tion car and read a newspaper for the 
rest of the afternoon. The Wyoming 
man was reproachful. 

“But that was true!” he said. “Didn't 
you ever hear about the trout fishing in 
the North Platte around Saratoga?” 


All rights reserved. 


























ITS A COLD DAY WHEN THE TROUT WON'T RISE IN THE NORTH 


PLATTE. 


At Rawlins I met Colonel Anderson, 
who is a truthful man and a division 
superintendent. I asked him about the 
four-thousand-pound catch and he said 
it was quite true. 

“They do it every year,” said he. 

A few months later I heard more 
about this Wyoming paradise for the 
angler. It was at the “Frontier Days” 
Carnival in Cheyenne, a great out-of- 
door show which every American should 
see at least once while it lasts. When 
the present generation passes away there 
will be no more Frontier Days, and 
electric cars already humming 


are 
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through the streets of Cheyenne. The 
old West is dead, but its ghost gets out 
of its grave and steps a few fast heats 
on Frontier Days. 

I was working my way through a 
crowd in front of the old Interocean 
Hotel to get a look at Chief Soup Bone 
in all his warpaint, when a man took me 
by the lapel of the coat and murmuring 
“Allow me!” snagged me with a bright 
yellow streamer about ten inches long 
and two inches wide on which was in- 
scribed in large black letters ‘“Let’s Go 
Fishing!” At the bottom it said “Sara- 
toga, Wyoming.” 






































“c 99 
BALDY LIFTING A BIG 


HE 


I did not care to advertise the town 
and I would have removed the sign but 
for one thing. The Saratoga “booster” 
had used a trout fly in place of a pin 
and he had passed the barb of the hook 
through the lapel. There was no use 
in saying anything. The man who dec- 
orated me was once the manager of a 
winter hotel in Southern California. 


They do not make any language which 
can reach a man in that class. 

Then in order to prove to me that the 
cause was worthy, this abandoned citizen 
dipped into his inside pocket and brought 
to light the most amazing collection of 
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ONE OUT OF THE WATER JUST TO SHOW 


CAN DO IT. 


photographs, principally of gentlemen in 
khakis completely surrounded by trout, 
and it had not been necessary to hold 
the fish close to the camera either. 
“The greatest trout-fishing town in 
the world!” said this man. “You can 
catch two-pounders right off the bridge 
in the middle of the town. No trouble 
at all. And if you want to go a few 
miles up or down stream where it isn’t 
fished to any great extent, you can. . .” 
Well, you wouldn’t believe what he 
said, and neither did I, but there was no 
getting away from the photographs. 
And outside of the fact that the man 
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used to run a hotel for tourists, there 
really wasn’t a thing to be said against 
him. 

I began to think about Saratoga, to 
dream about it. I cannot pose as an ex- 
pert fisherman or an authority on fly 
casting. I know several of these author- 
ities and they are in their glory once a 
year at Madison Square Garden. When 
I go fishing, I am for a material rather 
than an artistic success. I want to get 
something. The idea of a country where 
two-pound trout hung hungry in every 
riffle appealed to me. 

A few weeks later 
wired me at Denver asking about the 
fishing in the Rocky Mountain region. 
I wired him the route to Saratoga and 
three nights later I met him in Chey- 
enne. It was midnight and he was lean- 
ing over the brass fence on the end of 
the observation car, trying, from this 
poor position, to see what it was that 
had once made Cheyenne wild. He was 
the kind of a man who carries three dif- 
ferent toothbrushes, a nail file, and other 
miscellaneous junk in a_ pigskin case 
which is bought in London, and he was 
and is one of the best fellows that ever 
looked a manicure lady in the face. 


a Chicago friend 


A Town Full of Fishermen 


The Saratoga reception committee 
met us as we stepped off the train. ‘That 
was a leisurely train. It took the whole 
morning to make the forty miles and it 
hesitated every few miles as if alarmed 
at the coveys of sage chickens which it 
put up along the track. Saratoga makes 
a specialty of saying “Welcome to our 
city,” and there is one man in the town 
who puts on a frock coat every time the 
sacred duty of hospitality calls him to 
the depot. 

The California hotel man was among 
these present, fearfully and wonderfully 
gotten up to resemble the cowpuncher 
pictures which are made in Metuchen, 
New Jersey. As the Chicago man 
stepped ponderously to the platform, 
California advanced and presented: him 
with a two-pound trout, still limp and 
sparkling. Chicago was flabbergasted. 


He stood there for a few seconds, look- 
ing down at the fish which he held in 
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his gloved hands—chamois gloves at 
that, and he never wore them again. 

“Why ...why.. . it’s fresh!” stut- 
tered Chicago. 

“Certainly!” said California, without 
the quiver of a muscle. “I just stopped 
on the bridge over there on my way 
down and dropped a fly on the water 
for a few seconds and this one came 
along. . . . Of course, you understand I 
didn’t have time to pick a real good one! 
Had to take the first fish that showed 
up.” 

“Right in the middle of the town!” 
murmured Chicago. 

We were next presented to a tall man, 
hairless as an ostrich egg and lacking 
only the eyeglasses to make him the liv- 
ing, breathing reincarnation of that other 
famous Wyoming citizen, now among 
the immortals, Bill Nye. The likeness 
was startling. Chicago and I started to 
tell the man about it, but he stopped us 
at once. 

“Cheese it!” said he. “I’ve been try- 
ing to live it down for these many years. 
Why, I saw Nye once on a passenger 
train down near Laramie and I’m 
darned if I could see any likeness. I’ve 
got the makings of a handsome man, I 
have !” 

This was “Baldy” Sisson. Baldy does 
not claim the distinction, but I rise to 
remark that he is the world’s champion 


trout fisherman, give or take fifty 
pounds. Commie, the tourist hotel man, 


has reduced trout fishing to a science, 
but with Baldy it is a fine art. 

Saratoga is a town full of trout fisher- 
men and some of them could put Ike 
Walton in the infant’s class, but not one 
of them can wet a fly with the Hon. 


Baldy. ‘Talk about Bob Davis and all 
the other flycasting authorities! Baldy 
would have them carrying his fish 


baskets! If the good Izaak had lived in 
Baldy’s time, he would have held the 
inkwell and Baldy would have written 
the book. 

Give this Wyoming wizard any old 
kind of a rod at all—he isn’t a bit par- 
ticular whose rod he uses—a dependable 
reel, and a battered old Jock Scott fly 
and turn him loose along the reaches of 
the North Platte and I will back him 
against the world. He can get more 
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fish on one old fly than most men could 
get with a wagon load of dynamite. 

Baldy is the fisherman’s chaperon. 
He is always ready to hook up the bays 
and go out on a trip up or down the 
river. He has a wagon in which there 
is an ice chest and he takes the field 
equipped like a bartender. 

Baldy left us at the hotel. 

“T’ll be around here in 
hours with a rig,” said he. 

Chicago, still carrying the two-pound 
trout, moaned over this great waste of 
time. “Then he went to his room to un- 
pack his kit. I didn’t have any kit worth 
mentioning and so I went for a walk 
down the business street of the town. 
Every window contained trout flies. 
The jeweler told me they had been tak- 
ing the Silver Doctor to beat the band, 
while the grocer said that the big im- 
ported Royal Coachman was the real 
Rocquefort, and the undertaker put in 
a few enthusiastic words for the Jungle 
Cock. 

“Hell!” said the eminent Baldy after- 
ward. “It ain’t the fly so much as the 
way you skitter him along the’ water!” 

Up in the room at the hotel I found 
Chicago knee deep in imported flies, spin- 
ners, silk line, spring reels, rods, waders, 
and other things. The pride of his burst- 
ing heart was an imported rod which 
must have cost him a small fortune, and 
it took him almost as much time to get 
ready for the field as it takes Barnum 
and Bailey’s show to get off the lot with 
their twenty acres of canvas. Among 
other things he had a revolver with a 
nine-inch blue barrel, a light rifle, a 
camera, and a pair of scales. 

As we rolled out of town, Commie 
regaled us with the history of Saratoga. 
According to that great man, Saratoga 
was the original “Medicine Bow” of 
Wyoming. ‘There is another Medicine 
Bow now; Owen Wister wrote about 
it. It is a small town with a big league 
graveyard, but Commie says that the 
present Medicine Bow is an impostor. 

The Indians called Saratoga “‘Medi- 
cine Bow” because of the great bend 
which the Platte makes and the hot 
springs which lie in the angle of that 
curve. QOut of the rocks the hot water 
bubbles up and flows away to join the 


about two 
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icy flood of the Platte. These hot 
springs are said to be good for rheu- 
matism, chilblains, toothache, sciatica, 
erysipelas, gout, and housemaid’s knee, 
Commie says so and he owns them. 

“Y’see,”” remarked Commie, “in the 
old times this used to be a great stamp- 
ing ground for the plains Injuns. It 
wasn’t so very long ago that they were 
massacreeing people all up and down this 
river and over at Fort Steele they wiped 
out a few companies of regular infantry. 
When the Injuns got bunged up by stay- 
ing on the warpath too long, they _used 
to come over here and go up against the 
springs. 

“They built their medicine tepees 
right over the springs themselves and got 
up a noble sweat. Only bath they ever 
took, y’see, and of course they used to 
feel better . . . and lighter. All right. 
Then the forty-niners came through this 
part of the country and they brought a 
little smallpox along with em. That was 
new stuff for the Injuns and the first 
thing they knew, they had a fine hospital 
list, and they didn’t know what was the 
matter. 


Too Much “ Good Medicine” 


“The medicine men went out and 
telephoned the great spirit and got orders 
to hike for Medicine Bow and the heal- 
ing springs. “They came in here by the 
hundreds with their sick and the medi- 
cine men built the tepees over the springs 
and herded the sick bucks into ’em and 
parboiled ‘em for about two or three 
days. Then one of the Comanche 
medicine men got a new message from 
the great spirit. “The sick bucks weren’t 
doing very well under the old treatment 
and this medicine man thought it would 
be a grand idea to take the patients out 


and heave ’em into the river and try 
cold water for a change. Nothing but 
running ice water around here in the 
spring, you know. 

“There were more good Indians 


around here that spring than ever be- 
fore or since. Die? Say, they went 
bulging into the great hereafter ten 
abreast! First they were going to kill 
the medicine men, but one of them got 
another wireless from the great spirit 

















and sent out a signed statement that a 
curse had been put on the springs. Just 
the same as giving out word that the 
operation and treatment were highly suc- 
cessful, but the patient died. Since then 
the Injuns haven’t come within forty 
miles of this place. Ain't 
that so, Baldy?” 

“T dunno,” said Baldy. 
“You own the springs; 
I don’t.” 

For an hour we 
rolled swiftly along 
the . flat country 
and from time 
to time wan- 
dering bands 
of sage hens 
rose almost 
in front of 
the horses’ 
feet and 
went flap- 
ping heavily 
away, Chi- 
cago speed- 
ing them on 
their leisure- 
ly way with 
some very 
fancy revolver 
practice. To 
the left the 
North Platte 
twisted away down 
the valley; to the 
right were the hills, 
their peaks more than 
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nothing but a deep-sea diver’s helmet to 
complete the picture. 

Commie dropped down toward a 
promising laoking riffle, flicked a fly once, 
twice, and then the tip of his rod bobbed 
and the reel began to whine. About the 
same time something took 
my fly and I was so busy 
losing my first customer 
that I failed to see 
Commie land the first 

fish of the expedi- 
tion, but the cows 
two miles away 
on the hills 
heard him yell. 
Shortly after- 
ward Baldy 
yelped twice 
and I saw 
him, a quar- 
ter of a mile 

away on a 

sandbar, 

working at 
his trade. 

Every time I 

saw Baldy 

that day he 
was either put- 
ting a fish into 
his basket or 
reeling one in 
where he could 
zet at him. 
Commie landed 
half a dozen in the 
first half hour; I got 


eight thousand feet three and then we 
above the level of the A FOUR-POUNDER TAKEN went to look for 
sea. As Baldy re- Fe oe PRATT Chicago. We found 


marked, there was no 

trouble in getting a lungful of air in 
that country and “it went to the head 
like dry wine.” 

“This’ll do,” said Baldy at last, pull- 
ing up in a meadow close to the bank of 
the river. 

“A little four-bit pool for the biggest 
fish caught?” suggested Commie. He 
had a few minnows hidden away under 
the seat and regarded a pool as an en- 
dowment. Chicago cluttered up half an 
acre with his unpacking, oozed himself 
into his waders, and crashed through 
brush like a hippopotamus. He needed 





him on the edge of 
a deep pool, casting with painful ac- 
curacy. He held up one finger in 
warning. 

“There's trout in this hole!” he whis- 
pered. “They come up and look, but 
they don’t seem hungry. What's the 
matter with ‘em, do you suppose?” 

Baldy arrived, serene and calm in his 
high white collar. 

“Won't _ bite, 
“Well! Well!” 

Then he swung his arm forward and 
dropped his disreputable old Jock Scott 
fly on the surface of the water and it 


hey ?” 


Baldy. 


said 








JUST GO DOWN 


TO 


moved back toward him like a thing of 
life. 

“You got to skitter him some,” said 
Baldy, ‘“‘or else they won't . . . hullo!” 

There was a flash of tarnished silver 
and white and Baldy’s line went taut in 
the middle of a series of ripples. Chi- 
cago groaned. 

“Ain’t hungry, hey?” said Baldy. 

And then, to rub it in, he stood in 
the same spot and took four nice fish 
out of that pool, one after the other. 
The fourth one he hooked when the fly 
was not four feet from his shins. Chi- 
cago thought there might be something 
the matter with his fly and Baldy traded 
with him, catching just as many on a 
Coachman as he had taken on the Jock 
Scott. 

We fished until we were tired bring- 
ing them in. The average weight was 
probably close to one pound and we took 
no fish which weighed more than a pound 
and a half. They were game fighters, 
every one. When the sun dropped be- 
hind the rim of the western hills we 


THE WATER’S EDGE AND CAST YOUR FLY OR BAIT. 
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drove back to town in the long Wyom- 
ing twilight. 

That night we had breast of young 
sage chicken, roast duck, and fried brook 
trout for dinner. I have seen Chicago 
argue with a head waiter for twenty 
minutes over the introduction of a single 
condiment into a salad; this night he ate 
like a plowman and went to sleep stand- 
ing up in the hall, trying to unlock. the 
door of his room. 

The next day we went down the river, 
Baldy coming for us before daylight. 
Shortly after sunrise we ‘“outspanned” 
in a clump of trees near a ramshackle 


bridge. Baldy always allowed us a time 
handicap. He stayed to make his horses 


comfortable and Commie, Chicago, and 
I went on down to the bridge. A deep 
hole had been worn about the piles on 
which the bridge had been built and 
there on the surface of the barely mov- 
ing current were not less than one hun- 
dred trout, all of them well over a pound 
in weight, some of them evidently three- 
pounders, 





























SOMETIMES THEY COME THREE 





I believe Commie said they were feed- 
ing. From the silent contempt with 
which they treated my fly I am of the 
opinion that they were already fed. Chi- 
cago experimented with all sorts of flies, 
dragging the gayly colored bits of feath- 
ers and silk over the backs of the fish 
without a response. ‘They simply would 
not bite. Commie bombarded them with 
the biggest flies in his book and hurled 
some pretty warm language after the 
flies. Not a thing doing. 

Then Baldy came along, climbed down 
to the bank, and, wading fifty yards 
down stream, snatched a nice fish out 
of a riffle on his second cast. But even 
Baldy could not make those big fellows 
lying on the top of the water pay the 
least attention to a, fly. They were 


neither hungry nor curious, and after 
Chicago had worked himself into a per- 
spiration without the slightest response, 
he was ready to take his small rifle to 
those trout. 

Baldy wandered down the river and 
I followed him for a couple of miles 
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A TIME IN THE SAME POOL. 





He 
would amble up to a pool under the 
bank, flick his old Jock Scott fly a couple 
of times, and then reel in a fish. He never 
seemed to be in a hurry; he found fish 
everywhere. 

Back at the bridge Commie was doing 


trying to find out how he did it. 


a land office business. He had managed 
to secure some minnows. Commie is 
another fisherman who goes out after 
results. 

“The main idea,” says Commie, “is 
to give the fish what he thinks he wants. 
If he doesn’t want silk and feathers, me 
for what he does want. I give him 
credit for knowing his own mind.” 

Evidently the big fish by the bridge 
wanted minnows and Commie, aided by 


Chicago, was having a lovely little 
time with some two-pounders. Baldy 


wouldn’t bait with a minnow. He said 
he had no conscientious scruples about it. 
A man who can juggle a fly like Baldy 
Sisson doesn’t need to bait with min- 
nows. 

We wound up the campaign at Til- 
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COMMIE ”’ 


““ BALDY” AND “ 


EXTENDING THE RIGHT HAND 


OF FELLOWSHIP. 


ton’s Ranch, twenty miles up the river. 
Tilton’s Ranch is the home of Mountain 
Charlie and other Wyoming citizens. 
Mountain Charlie’s two brothers, long 
deceased, stuffed and mounted with great 
care, hang on the wall in Tilton’s 
dining room—two twenty-pound trout 
taken out of the North Platte within 
gunshot of the ranch house. 

Mountain Charlie is the old he-trout 
of Wyoming. He is old enough to vote 
and he lives in a deep hole at the foot 
of a bluff where the river makes a sharp 
bend. ‘Tilton’s boy swears that Moun- 
tain Charlie is a twenty-pounder at least, 
and Tilton’s boy has seen him. Others 
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have felt him, but not for long. Unless 
he has some way of getting rid of them, 
he must wear in his wicked old jaw a 
fringe of trout flies of all sizes and col- 
ors. He is sinful and tough and worldly 
wise with the wisdom of years of ex- 
perience with “dude” fishermen, and if 
he ever comes to an untimely end it will 
be at the hands of a small boy, fishing 
with a throw-out line and baiting with 
a chunk of raw meat. 

“Oh, yes,” said Tilton’s kid, “they 
hooks him all right and then. . . diff!” 

Mountain Charlie has carried away 
enough flies to stock a small store and 
line enough to reach from Tilton’s to 











Fort Steele and most of the stories about 
him degenerate into the appraising of 
the value of tackle he has carried away. 
The program never varies, a sudden 
splash, a deep strong tug at the line, a 
rush of boiling water . . . and the rest, 
the low, earnest profanity of the fisher- 
man, 

Of course Chicago heard about Moun- 
tain Charlie. He procured a few live 
minnows and a stiff rod—a telegraph 
pole, Baldy called it—and tramped down 
to the bend. Baldy was busy with his 
team, but Commie and I went along in 
the capacity of an advisory board. 

Chicago splashed through the shal- 
lows until he came to the head of the 
long rifle which led down to the pool 
and there he hooked his minnow and 
sent it straight down with the current, 
while Commie, at heart a bait fisher- 
man, reviled Chicago for his lack of 
sportsmanship. 

“Oh, all right!” said that pestered in- 
dividual. “I believe in giving a fish 
what he wants to eat. This old boy is 
a cannibal, that’s what he is. Couldn’t 
raise him with a fly in a million years. 
But a nice little minnow now, nice fat 
little minnow... . Yea, boy, I’ve got 
him!” 

Beyond question, Chicago had some- 
thing. He set himself, and over the wa- 
ter came the snarl of a driven reel. The 
line whipped straight out of the pool 
and across the river. The fish was 
breaking for shallow water. Close to 
the bank he leaped and doubled back 
again, and Commie and I raced up and 
down and howled encouragement. Chi- 
cago, yelling like a maniac, was striving 
to hold his fish without the loss of more 
line. 

“Never let it be said that you quit!” 
yelled Commie. “Hang to him, old 
kid!” 

“T ain’t quittin’, but I think he is!” 
panted Chicago. ‘These big fish can’t 

” 
put up much of a fight! 

“He is coming in rather easy,” said 
Commie thoughtfully, watching Chicago 
handling his reel. ‘“Can’t be Mountain 
Charlie.” 

Chicago waded out on a sandbank, 
towing his prize after him. 

“Mountain Charlie!” he croaked. “I 
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guess Tilton’ll have to get another whale 


around these parts! ‘This one’s all in!” 

The fish came in with a few faint 
splashes. All the fight was gone out of 
him. When he was twenty feet away 
Chicago got his first real look at his 
prize and his chin sagged. 

About that time Baldy came crashing 
through the brush, wild-eyed. 

“T heard the hollering,” he said. 
“What is it? Did he hook the big 
feller?” 

Chicago reached down and thrust his 
finger through the gills and raised a 
three-pounder out of the water. 

“What?” said Baldy. “All that yell- 
in’ for a minny like that?” 

And he turned around and went 
crashing back through the brush. Chi- 
cago didn’t care. He said that he had 
landed the best fish of the trip and he 
didn’t care where Mountain Charlie 
spent the winter. 

In order that there might be a flavor 
of everything in this remarkable trip, 
Chicago, swollen with pride, furnished 
us with a touch of the tragic. He 
stepped off a slippery rock on the edge 
of a pool and took a header into the 
icy water. The bib-waders, enclosing 
him from the armpits down in an air- 
tight casing, received the rush of water 
and the air was forced downward into 
the feet. Chicago’s head went down and 
his feet came up, threshing wildly. 

We finally got him out on the bank 
and rolled him, for he was full of very 
fine drinking water. When he recoy- 
ered, he bequeathed his bib-waders to 
Baldy, who remarked privately that 
when he wanted life preservers, he’d get 
the kind that didn’t go around the feet. 

Baldy Sisson is still on the job. We 
hear from him about twice a year when 
he sends us trout-fishing pictures just 
to make life seem a little bleaker than 
usual. According to Commie, there are 
still several large trout in the North 
Platte and Mountain Charlie remains at 
large, the lord of Tilton’s Ranch. 

I do not own any hot springs at 
Saratoga, but I bear witness that the 
town and the river are all that Commie 
ever said they were and if you knew 
Commie, you would recognize this for a 
pretty stiff statement. 








MANAGER CHANCE OF THE CHICAGO CUBS. 


A good example of the “brains in baseball’ The full forehead and widely 
separated eyes. show the origin of the strategy that has placed the Cubs three times at , 
the head of the National League. 








MANAGER JENNINGS OF THE DETROIT TIGERS. 


A speaking likeness of a man who sees every play on the diamond. His develop- 
ment of “inside” ball has won for his team the last three pennants in the American 


League. 








HAL CHASE OF THE NEW YORK YANKEES. 


He is as good-natured as he looks, but his smile masks a keenness in his play at 
first base, and a hard-hitting ability that placed him close to the .300 class of batters 
last year. 











«<CHRISTY” MATHEWSON OF THE NEW YORK GIANTS. 


The concentrated look of a pitcher who puts brains as well as muscle behind 
every ball he throws. He won twenty-five out of thirty-one games played last year, 
and tied for first place among National League pitchers. 
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««HANS’’ WAGNER OF THE PITTSBURGH PIRATES 


A fast fielding shortstop and a giant at the bat. His batting average of .33 
last year was at the top of the National League list. He is one of the few players 
who can hit any kind of a ball. 








TY COBB OF THE DETROIT ‘TIGERS. 


A right-fielder who batted his way to the top of the American League averages 
last year with a .377. His sardonic, confident look is an accurate index of bis as- 
sured, daring, and successful style of play. 
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THE AMERICAN CANOE? + 


Dillon WeH/ace 


Illustrated with Photographs 


NSEPARABLY associated with the 
romantic history of the exploration 
and pioneer development of the 
North American continent is the In- 
dian’s birch bark canoe. It is the 
one implement representative of his 

primitive life that has outlived the In- 
dian himself. He has been swept away 
before the advance of civilization like a 
withered leaf before the autumn blast. 
His forests and the living things they 
held have been destroyed, cities have risen 
where his lodges stood, and lines of steel 
rails have taken the place of his. ancient 
trails. 

In wide areas of the Continent all 
traces even of his occupancy have dis- 
appeared, and save in a few far isolated 
retreats the descendant of the old-time 
Indian may be found to-day only in re- 
stricted reservations, a poor caricature of 
the proud hunter and warrior who once 
roamed the wilderness and knew its mys- 
teries as no other man has ever known 
them. The canoe is all that remains of 
the primitive Indian and his life. This 


one product of his inventive genius and 
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artistic instinct he conferred as a valu- 
able heritage upon the race that dis- 
placed him. 

Wherever water flows and men live, 
it is doubtless a fact that some form of 
canoe has at some time been in use. 
These have been as varied in form and 
material as the people and lands in which 
they found a place, and their develop- 
ment has depended largely upon the 
character of the waters and_ physical 
peculiarities of the regions for which 
they were designed. The birch canoe of 
our Northern tribes, however, enjoys the 
distinction of being the only canoe 
adopted by civilization as a craft of eco- 
nomic value; this type alone has found a 
permanent place in the world’s social 
and commercial life. Others have had 
a more or less transient existence and 
have been utilized only by the wild or 
semi-civilized peoples who originated 
them. 

Relics of crude canoes that long ago 
lost their utility have been found in Scot- 
land, in England, in the bogs of Ire- 
land, and in various parts of the con- 
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tinent of Europe. Canoes of a great 
variety of forms, valuable only in the 
regions where they are made, are in use 
to-day in Asia, Africa, South America, 
the South Sea Islands and in fact the 
world over. The Eskimo kayak is a 
highly developed type especially adapted 
to local requirements. 

In these widely separated lands all 
sorts of materials, from reeds to bark 
and skins, enter into the construction, 
but for the most part they are dugouts, 
varying from plain, shapeless, hollowed 
logs to capacious seagoing craft. Per- 
haps the most distinctive of these local- 
ized types is a knock-down bark canoe 
of the Indians of the Straits of Magel- 
lan. This is probably, too, the only type 
of knock-down canoe in existence. It 
is constructed of three pieces of bark, 
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which are taken apart for the purpose 
of portaging across the headlands from 
bay to bay. 

The crudest and simplest of all bark 
canoes is doubtless found in Brazil, 
where the Indians fold in the center a 
single long, broad piece of bark, fasten 
the ends for bow and stern, force wide 
the center with thwarts, and their craft 
is ready for the water. In other parts 
of South America, in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, and among the Seminole 
Indians of Florida, dugouts are chiefly 
used. This was the case generally in 
sections of North America where bark 
was not obtainable. 

In one of my series of articles on 
Mexico, published in THE OvuTING 
MAGAZINE last year, I described in 
some detail the type of dugout at present 
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in use in the western states of that coun- 
try. 

In regions where neither bark nor logs 
of suitable size were obtainable, skins 
have sometimes been utilized in their 
stead. For example, the Sioux used a 
skin canoe on the River Platte. It con- 
sisted of a wicker frame over which buf- 
falo skins, the hair on the outside, were 
tightly drawn; in shape it resembled a 
huge basket. Its form and construction 
limited its capabilities, and it was little 
more than a make-shift in which the 
Indians ferried themselves from point to 
point, or from which they fished, and 
was too cumbrous for general portaging 
or voyaging. Though I believe none of 
this type of canoe now exists, I have met 
old pioneers in the west who have rid- 
den in it and remember its appearance 
very well. 

One type of North American dugout 
is particularly worthy of mention—that 
of the Chinook Indians of Alaska. It 
was designed for use in large waters, 
was very beautiful in its lines, and often 
ornately decorated. A specimen of a 
war canoe of this type measuring fifty- 
nine feet from stem to stern, and with 
an eight-foot beam, may be seen in the 
National Museum in Washington. 


Canoe of the Kootenai 


Before taking up in fuller detail the 
more highly developed birch bark canoe 
and the canvas canoe, its successor, one 
other type deserves particular mention, 
because of its distinctive characteristics. 
This is the Kootenai canoe, made by the 
Kitinahan and Shalishan Indians who 
occupy the Columbia River and Kootenai 
Lake basins of western Canada. ‘The 
bow and stern of this peculiar looking 
canoe taper to an elongated point be- 
low the water line, quite contrary to 
the form of any other canoe found on 
the continent. 

It is covered with pine bark, the inner 
side of the bark turned outward, doubt- 
less because this, the smooth side, offers 
less resistance in slipping through the 
water. Birch, it may be said, is not 
found in this region, while good, clear 
pine bark is readily obtainable. A 


strange coincidence in connection with 
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this canoe, sustaining strongly the theory 
of a one-time relationship between our 
Indians and the aborigines of Asia, is the 
fact that a canoe of almost the exact 
type and lines of this, with all of its 
peculiarities, is made by the natives of 
the Argun and upper Amur Rivers, 
north of Manchuria, in Asia. The 
Asiatic canoe, however, though made of 
birch bark, does not show the careful 
workmanship and finish of the Kootenai. 
Both are very capable swift-water boats, 

No canoe in the world, however, for 
general all around utility in all waters, 
or for beauty and grace in outline, ever 
attained to the perfection of the canoe 
devised and developed by our Northern 
tribes. This is the type which played 
so important a part in the civilizing of 
the United States and Canada and sur- 
vives to-day, in growing popularity, with 
its original model and ‘lines unchanged. 

The birch canoe was the supreme 
product of the red man’s ingenuity and 
skill, and the white man, backed by 
centuries of training in the arts and 
crafts of civilization, has never been able 
to invent so good an implement for the 
purpose for which it was designed, nor 
with all his experiments has he ever im- 
proved upon the Indian model. Canvas, 
it is true, has taken the place of birch 
bark as a covering, but shape and lines 
have undergone no change; and if tradi- 
tion says aright, it was an Indian who 
first substituted canvas for birch bark, 
at a time when, because of depleted for- 
ests, bark was no longer obtainable. 

Of the origin of this type of canoe 
we know nothing. It was born, of 
course, as all things useful are born, of 
necessity. It had reached its growth and 
complete development before the dis- 
covery of America, and the early ex- 
plorers of the New World found it when 
they came fully matured in all the per- 
fection of utility and symmetry that it 
possesses to-day. 

In “Hiawatha’s Sailing” Longfellow 
has recorded the Indian legend of its 
birth. This legend of the building of 
the canoe belonged not alone to the Ojib- 
ways, but to others of our Northern 
tribes, as did other legends of the 
prowess of Hiawatha; for though Hia- 
watha was known by various other names 
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among other Indian nations, he was the 
legendary hero of several tribes other 
than the Ojibways. Longfellow carries 
us through all the phases of the legend 
of the building of the first canoe, from 
the gathering of the birch bark to the 
final decoration, closing with this beauti- 
ful description: 

Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 


Thus the 


In the bosom of the forest; 
And the forest’s life was in it, 
All its mystery and magic, 
All the 
All the 
All the 
And it 
Like a 


lightness of the birch tree, 
toughness of the cedar, 
larch’s supple sinews; 
floated on the river 

yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 


The canoe was the Indian’s one means 
of transportation. Lakes and _ rivers, 
creeks and brooks, intersecting his coun- 
try in all directions, were his highways. 
Thus the waters that he navigated pre- 
sented a wide variety of characteristics, 
and this fact, together with the Indian’s 
mode of life, made it requisite that his 
craft possess many attributes that it 
might adapt itself to all the conditions 
that it was called upon to meet. For 
such waters, for instance, as Long Island 
Sound, the Great Lakes, or the larger 
rivers, it had to be stanch enough to 
withstand rough seas or rushing rapids, 
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while it was requisite at the same time 
that it be of the lightest possible draft 
that it might ride upon the shallower 
creeks and brooks. 

It was necessary that it be of relatively 
large carrying capacity, and still so light 
as to be easily portaged from water 
course to water course, for in cross-coun- 
try journeys portages were numerous. 
That the hunter might steal unobserved 
upon his game, or the warrior escape de- 
tection by his enemies, it was indispens- 
able that it be noiseless and rapid of 
propulsion. It was absolutely essential, 
also, that it be so constructed and of 
such material that in case of damage it 
might be easily and quickly repaired. 

All of these points were attained. 
The average canoe, bearing two men, 
drew only two or three inches of water 
and was therefore capable of traversing 
very shallow streams, while at the same 
time it rode with ease the treacherous 
crests of seething rapids or storm-beaten 
lakes—“‘even Hellgate itself,’ says the 
Rev. Charles Wolley in his early descrip- 
tion of New York.* Perhaps Wolley’s 
description of the canoe as he found it 
is of sufficient interest to quote with the 
original spelling and punctuation: 

“When they (the Indians) travel by 
water, they have small Boats, which 
they call Canoes, made of the barks of 


* Rev. Charles Wolley was a missionary stationed in 
New York, 1678-80. 
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CAPACITY 3,000 POUNDS. 











Trees, so very narrow, that two can 
neither sit nor stand a breast, and those 
they row with long paddles, and that 
so swiftly, that they'll skim away from 
a Boat with four Oars. I have taken a 
particular pleasure in plying these pad- 
dles, standing upright and steddy, which 
is their usual posture for dispatch: 
... they are so light and_ portable 
that a Man and his Squaw will take 
them upon their Sholders and carry them 
by hand from one River to another, with 
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Hellgate of these dangerous rocks, that 
mighty whirlpool and its hideous roar, 
and we of to-day would hardly recognize 
it from this description, but it was a 
very accurate description then, and a 
canoe, skilfully managed, was the only 
hand-propelled craft that could safely 
ride its foam-crested currents. 

The building of canoes was an im- 
portant event each year among _ the 
Northern tribes. In the spring time the 
bark was gathered, for then the sap is 








WHEN SAIL AND PADDLE 


a wonderful expedition; they will ven- 
ture with them in a dangerous Current, 
even through Hellgate itself, which lies 
in an arm of the Sea, about ten miles from 
New York Eastward to New England, 
as dangerous and as unaccountable as the 
Norway Whirlpool or Maelstrom: in 
this Hell-gate which is a narrow passage, 
runneth a rapid violent Stream both 
upon Flood and Ebb; and in the middle 
lieth some Islands of Rocks, upon which 
the Current sets so violently that it 
threatens present Shipwreck; and upon 
the Flood is a large whirlpool, which 
sends forth a continual hedious roaring.” 
Modern engineering skill has cleared 
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starting upward from the roots and the 
bark is loose and may be removed from 
the trunk with comparative ease. With 
particular care large trees with smooth 
clean skin were selected. Longfellow in 
the “Song of Hiawatha” describes very 
accurately the Indian’s method of strip- 
ping the bark: 
With his knife the tree was girdled; 
Just beneath its lowest branches, 
Just above the roots, he cut it, 
Till the sap came oozing outward; 
Down the trunk, from top to bottom, 
Sheer he cleft the bark asunder, 
With a wooden wedge he raised it, 
Stripped it from the trunk unbroken. 
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While still green and damp, the bark 
was thoroughly scraped and prepared. 
The form of the canoe to be built was 
marked out carefully upon a flat bit of 
ground, and along the lines thus drawn 
stakes were driven at short intervals. 
Into this form white cedar ribs, bent in- 
to proper shape, were deftly fitted. Very 
light and thin they were, and only from 
perfect, straight-grained wood could they 
be made. Strips of thin, pliable cedar, 
overlapping each other, were then lashed 
with the fibrous root of the larch to the 
ends of the ribs, thus forming the gun- 
wale from bow to stern on both edges of 
the canoe. 

The frame at length completed, its 
covering of bark, carefully and skilfully 
cut and shaped into place, was lashed 
firmly with larch roots to the gunwale 
and the gunwale further stiffened and 
protected by a long strip of cedar ex- 
tending its entire length on either side. 

The canoe was now permitted to dry 
thoroughly, when all joinings, wherever 
the bark had been sewn or lashings oc- 
curred, were coated with balsam or 
spruce gum, which, with a small amount 
of grease to eliminate its brittle qualities, 
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THE INDIAN’S CRAFT IN THE INDIAN’S COUNTRY, BUT THE RED 
IS GONE. 


was melted and applied while in a liquid 
state. 

It was frequently the custom to dec- 
orate the bows and sides of canoes be- 
neath the gunwale with designs in color, 
or to work the designs in vari-colored 
porcupine quills. Some of these decora- 
tions were very artistic and ornamental, 
and they were usually representative of 
tribal emblems. 

There was little variation in model 
among the different Indian nations. 
Some built their canoes with higher 
prows and sterns than others, indicative 
usually of the tribe to which the maker 
belonged, but in general the chief char- 
acteristics of buoyancy, seaworthiness, 
lightness, and ease of handling were the 
same. In the Great Lakes region per- 
haps a little more care was given to 
the smaller details of finish and decora- 
tion than elsewhere; and of course in 
each tribe there was a wide range of size 
and capacity, varying from small hunt- 
ing craft to huge war canoes, to meet 
the needs for which the particular canoe 
was intended. 

The Yukon Indian of the Northwest 
has probably the smallest of all. It is 
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so small and light that it will bear but 
a single occupant, and can easily be lifted 
in one hand. The largest birch canoes 
belonged to the Hudson Bay region, the 
Great Lakes, and the St. Lawrence. 

The hunting canoe of the Indian aver- 
aged from fourteen to eighteen feet in 
length, sometimes even smaller, some- 
times larger. It was light, easily portaged 
by one man, and drew so little water 
that the hunter could traverse very small 
brooks with it and thus extend his ex- 
peditions into districts more or less re- 
mote from the main waterways. At the 
same time it was so capable a rough- 
water craft that he might, and often did, 
go from end to end of such inland seas 
as Lake Superior or Lake Michigan, even 
extending his journeys through the whole 
series of Great Lakes to the St. Law- 
rence. By its means he moved his family 
from point to point, from his winter 
trapping grounds to his summer tenting 
place upon the shores of some pleasant 
lake where fishing was good. R. M. 
Ballantyne paints us a very realistic pic- 
ture of such traveling: 

“Now floating swiftly down a foam- 
ing sapid, or making a portage where 


AN OLD BIRCH BARK IS STILL 
NORTHWEST. 
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IN SERVICE 


and when rapids are too dangerous to 
descend; and while the elders of the 
family assist in carrying the canoe, the 
youngsters run about plucking berries; 
and the shaggy wild curs, one or two of 
which are possessed by every Indian 
family, search for food or bask in the 
sun at the foot of the baby’s cradle, 
which stands bolt upright against a tree, 
while the child gazes upon all these 
operations with supreme indifference.” 
This was the canoe of rapid travel, 
and it was marvelous how quickly an 
Indian, with his canoe to assist him, 
could cover distances of several hundred 
miles. The Iroquois were doubtless the 
greatest masters of the art of rapid move- 
ment, if not the most expert canoeists. 
A type of war canoe peculiar to the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence, 
which probably did not find its way into 
Hudson Bay, was of such immense pro- 
portions that it could easily accommo- 
date sixty warriors. Its bow and stern, 
so high as to overtop the paddlers’ heads 
as they knelt in their positions, doubtless 
served as shields from the enemies’ ar- 
rows; and from the bow, just above the 
water line, a ram projected, not unlike 
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the ram of a modern warship, probably 
intended, in close combat, to puncture 
the sides of the enemy’s craft. 

In the very beginning explorers and 
pioneers recognized the merits of the 
birch bark canoe. There was no other 
craft in existence that could fill its place, 
and they adopted it at once as their chief 
aid in long inland cruises and in their 
daily life in the wilderness. It was 
their inseparable companion on the trail, 
just as it was the Indian’s. The dif- 
ficulties of penetrating many sections of 
the primordial wilderness would in those 
days have been practically insurmount- 
able without its assistance. 

It is safe to say that the canoe did 
more toward the early development of 
our continent than any other inanimate 
thing. For a long time it was the 
only connecting link between outlying 
pioneer settlements and _ civilization. 
Only through its aid did the profitable 
fur trade become possible, and without it 
the Hudson Bay Company could not to- 
day maintain many of its isolated posts 
in the Northern wilderness. There are 
two types of canoe particularly that are 
inseparably associated with the history of 
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NO OTHER CRAFT WOULD 









the fur trade—the Candotes de maitre, 
which disappeared nearly a century ago, 
and the North Canoe, also known as the 
Rebecca, still doing service in the North- 
west. 

The Canétes de maitre was designed 
chiefly for use on Lake Superior and the 
chain of lakes and big waters extending 
eastward to the St. Lawrence. It was 
of very large size, requiring sixteen pad- 
dlers, and capable of carrying a heavy 
cargo. Seldom did it leave the larger 
waters of the lake, but when portaging 
became necessary four men bore it upon 
their shoulders. The old Northwest 
Company maintained a large fleet of 
these at Fort William, the company’s 
headquarters in the fur country. Sup- 
plies from Montreal, destined to the 
various inland forts of the company were 
transferred at Fort William to smaller 
canoes, more easily handled on smaller 
waters and less cumbrous on the portage. 
It is not known that a canoe of this 
type exists to-day. 

But of all canoes, the most notable and 
the one that contributed more than any 
other craft to the development of the 
Hudson Bay, the Great Lakes, and the 
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northwestern fur trade was the North 
It, too, is rapidly 


Canoe, or Rebecca. 
passing, and in a little while the factory- 
made canoe will have taken the place 
of the old North birch bark. 

This was the canoe of the old brigades, 
and around it is woven all the romance, 
the poetry, the mystery of north woods 


history. I saw two Rebeccas going to 
decay at Northwest River Post of the 
Hudson Bay Company, in Labrador, a 
few years ago, but we shall let Ballan- 
tyne, who has written so well of his life 
and experiences as an employee of the 
Hudson Bay Company seventy years ago, 
describe it: 

“These light, graceful craft are about 
thirty-six feet long, by four to six feet 
wide and are capable of carrying eight 
men and three passengers. They are 
made entirely of birch bark and gaudily 
painted on the bow and stern.” 

Great brigades of these canoes, 
manned by picturesque Indian or French- 
Canadian voyagers, carried supplies each 
year to the farthermost posts of the com- 
pany. These were distributed from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Great 
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PROPERTY OF MEN. 
Lakes to the Arctic Ocean. Montreal 
was the main supply depot for the east- 
ern district; Moose Factory and Fort 
York for the central, embracing all that 
vast region contiguous to Hudson Bay 
and northward to the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River; Fort Vancouver for 
the Pacific. Seven years were required 
to transport supplies from London and 
receive back the furs that came in ex- 
change for them from the far-distant 
posts. Ballantyne describes, at first hand, 
the brigades traversing this vast coun- 
try, as he saw them: 

“A solitary North canoe at best gives 
a faint idea of the sensation felt on see- 
ing a brigade of them at a post after a 
long journey. It is then that they ap- 
pear in wild perfection. The voyageurs 
upon such occasions are dressed in their 
best clothes and gaudy feathers; ribbons 
and tassels stream in abundance from 
their caps and garters. Painted gayly, 
and ranged alongside like contending 
chargers, the light canoes skim swiftly 
over the water, bounding under the vig- 
orous and rapid strokes of the small 
but numerous paddles, while the power- 
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ful voyageurs strain every muscle to urge 
them quickly on. And while yet in the 
distance the beautiful, simple paddling 
song, so well suited to the surrounding 
scenery and so different from any other 
air, breaks sweetly on the ear... . 

“A competition arises among them 
who shall first arrive, and the canoes 
dash over the water with arrow speed to 
the very edge of the wharf, where they 
suddenly, and as if by magic, come to 
a pause. This is effected by each man 
backing water with the utmost force; 
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son Bay Company, to barter goods with 
the Indians for the products of the wil- 
derness. 

The season is short, the distances are 
long, and the voyageurs of these brigades 
have small opportunity for rest until 
their destinations are reached. With the 
first hint of day they are up, canoes 
launched and loaded, and the brigade is 
off. In early forenoon a halt is called, 
cooking fires are built, breakfast quickly 
prepared and eaten, and with small de- 
lay the brigade is-on its way again. No 
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after which they roll their paddles on 
the gunwale simultaneously, enveloping 
themselves in a shower of spray as they 
shake the dripping water from the bright 
vermilion paddle blades. ‘Truly it is an 
animating, inspiring scene, the arrival of 
a brigade of light canoes.” 

This is not alone a picture of yester- 
day, for even yet brigades of canoes carry 
supplies to distant isolated posts. There 
are several of these. There is the brigade 
from East Main to Nichicun, in Lab- 
rador, for instance, and many others car- 
rying in supplies and bringing out furs 
just as they have been doing for nearly 
two and a half centuries, since Prince 
Rupert in the year 1670 obtained a 
charter from Charles II permitting his 
company of Gentlemen Adventurers, 
known then as it is to-day as the Hud- 
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FEET LONG AND WEIGHS 


other landing is made, save for portages, 
until twilight camp is made. The mid- 
day meal is partaken of afloat, while the 
voyageurs rest upon their paddles. 

But the North canoe, as described by 
Ballantyne, has given way in the brigades 
to the big Peterborough factory-made 
canoe, save in the far Northwest, where 
a few of them are still in service. They 
may be seen in the brigade that leaves 
Red River with the opening of the wa- 
terways each spring, to connect with the 
Athabasca and Mackenzie River bri- 
gades at Portage La Loche, where they 
deliver to the latter their cargo of sup- 
plies, receive from them the furs taken 
in barter at the far northern posts dur- 
ing the previous year, and with these 
proceed to York Factory, on the western 
shores of Hudson Bay, where they ar- 
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rive early in September, in season to con- 
nect with the annual supply steamer from 
London. 

As time passed and the lumberman’s 
ax encroached upon the wilderness birch 
suitable for canoe building grew scarce. 
One day, some thirty years ago, a Pe- 
nobscot Indian, in Maine (sometimes 
called Old Town Indians), damaged his 
canoe. No bark was at hand with which 
to make repairs, but it occurred to him 
that perhaps cloth, thickly coated with 
paint, might answer as a substitute. He 
stretched his bedsheet over the canoe, ap- 
plied several coats of paint, launched the 
canoe, and found.his experiment a suc- 
cess. Thus the canvas covered canoe, 
so well known and so popular to-day, 
not only among explorers, fur traders 
and trappers, but as a pleasure craft, had 
its beginning. 

The Old Town Indian’s idea was 
taken up quickly by gather Indians. 
When I was in Labrador, I found that 
the Mountaineer and Nascaupee Indians 
of that far district had adopted it. In 
the northern sections of the Labrador 
peninsula birch bark suitable for canoes 
does not grow, and the Indians, before 
the introduction of canvas, obtained their 
bark in trade from neighboring Indians 
in the south and southwest, transporting 
it many hundreds of miles, and over 
many tedious portages, before its desti- 
nation was reached. 

Canvas and paint can be had at the 
Hudson Bay Company’s posts and from 
other traders, and the substitution came 
to them therefore as a boon. With ax 
and crooked-knife as their only tools 
they build the body of the canoe, cover 
the frame with a thin sheathing of nar- 
row strips of wood, closely fitted to- 
gether with a smooth outside surface, 
and over this stretch the canvas. The 
result is a very excellent canoe with all 
the good qualities of the old-time birch 
bark, and in some respects superior to it. 

Formerly canoeing was_ necessarily 
limited to wilderness voyageurs. The 
small amount of available birch bark 
precluded the making of canoes on a 
large scale for general use. Incidentally, 
then, in his simple invention the Old 
‘Town Indian not only perpetuated, but 
put within reach of the world, the in- 
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imitable canoe of his forefathers, a pleas- 
ure craft without a peer, and each year 
a new army is added to its devotees. It 
was right that the canvas covered canoe 
should be known generally as the “Old 
Town,” in honor of its inventor. 

Old Town, or canvas canoes, are now 
extensively made in many factories from 
Maine to the Great Lakes, and over the 
line in Canada. All of them are built 
upon the original Indian model—ribs of 
cedar, a thin planking of cedar covered 
with waterproofed painted canvas in- 
stead of the old-time birch bark, and 
fastenings of metal instead of larch-root 
thongs. 

In Canada the “Peterborough” type 
is the canoe more generally in use. In 
construction this differs materially from 
the canvas covered canoe. It is built in 
several styles, one, for instance, known 
as “rib and batten,” another “flush bat- 
ten and metallic joint.” However, like 
the canvas covered, it adheres closely to 
the Indian model, and the manner of 
building is merely another means of ob- 
taining practically the same result. 


Qualities of the Freight Carriers 


Various kinds of wood enter into the 
make-up of the Peterborough “rib and 
batten” canoes, depending upon grade, 
from basswood or cedar, to mahogany. 
In this style the planking is one-quarter 
inch thick, nailed and clinched to 
moulded ribs six inches apart. The 
joints are covered inside with batten, 
nailed or clinched with copper or steel 
nails, giving the canoe a smooth outside 
surface. The gunwales are of maple, 
the thwarts of oak. While the manufac- 
turers of Peterborough canoes turn out . 
some very excellent types particularly © 
designed as pleasure craft, they give more 
attention than the manufacturers of can- 
vas canoes to carrying capacity and 
canoes for heavy rough work, such for 
instance as the brigade canoes which they 
supply to the Hudson Bay Company as 
substitutes for the old North canoe. 

Save those designed particularly as 
pleasure craft, as a general rule their 
canoes have a greater beam, greater 
depth, and consequently much greater 
carrying capacity than the canvas, 
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Canoes intended for heavy freight car- 
riers, or for extended exploratory work, 
should possess these characteristics, and 
also have less “tumble home,” or inward 
bend of the gunwale, than pleasure 
types, which are usually only called upon 
to carry very light burdens. 

In our exploratory work in Labrador 
canvas covered canoes were used. On 
our first expedition a model known as 
the “Guide’s Special” was chosen. It 
was eighteen feet in length, thirty-five 
and one half inches in breadth amid- 
ships, and thirteen inches in depth. It 
proved tough and capable, withstanding 
hard usage without injury, an excellent 
shallow water craft, and superior in the 
rough waters of big storm-tossed lakes. 
The one objection to it was insufficient 
depth and too much “tumble home” for 
the purpose for which we required it. 
It was designed particularly for the use 
of guides and trappers, and for their pur- 
pose was an admirable and I may say 
almost perfect craft. 

For the second expedition two canoes 
were ordered specially made to overcome 
the objections mentioned. ‘These went 
astray in shipment, and not reaching us 
before our sailing date we were com- 
pelled to purchase stock canoes on hand 
at a dealer’s in New York City. These 
were both the product of other manu- 
facturers than the “Guide’s Special.” 

One of them was an eighteen foot 
canoe of practically the same dimensions, 
the other a nineteen foot and propor- 
tionately larger all around. There was 
no material difference between their ser- 
vice and durability and that of the 
“Guide’s Special,” however. They gave 
equal satisfaction. At one time five men, 
with the complete camping and food 
equipment of two for a five hundred 
mile journey through an uninhabited 
wilderness, together with a limited equip- 
ment for the other three, crossed some 
large lakes in the eighteen foot canoe. 
Therefore it will be seen that even a 
canoe of the small dimensions of this 
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one has ample carrying power for ordi- 
nary purposes. 

Nearly any of the canoes now on the 
market are ideal for the purpose for 
which they are built—in this country 
mainly for hunting expeditions and pleas- 
ure. In choosing a canoe for pleasure, 
however, or for any general use, in fact, 
it is well to select one with good breadth 
of beam. Such a canoe will be found 
less “cranky” than a very narrow one, 
though less speedy. I should recom- 
mend, also, that it be not less than six- 
teen feet in length, as shorter ones do 
not prove very satisfactory as a rule. 

It is no more difficult to learn to 
paddle a canoe than to learn to row an 
ordinary boat, on calm water. It re- 
quires some experience in either case to 
handle your craft safely in rough water, 
and it is always a very dangerous ex- 
periment for a novice, without previous 
training, to attempt to run rapids. To 
be sure, there is one main rule to fol- 
low—keep your canoe straight with the 
current and avoid rocks and other ob- 
structions. This is not always easily 
done, and the beginner should make his 


first experiments in straight, mild rapids, 
where there are no rocks or heavy cross- 
currents to dodge or avoid, then feel his 
way to the more difficult work. 

As in the earlier history of our coun- 
try the canoe is to-day the chief assistant 
of the explorer, the trapper and the fur 


trader. It makes possible investigations 
of the still unknown regions of our 
northern wilderness, which without its 
aid the explorer would hardly venture to 
penetrate, or would at least do so under 
greatly increased difficulties. In wide 
districts of the north there could be no 
fur trade without the canoe. 

It is giving pleasure and recreation of 
a kind that no other craft can give to 
many thousands of people in the more 
populous parts of the world. The old- 
time Indian has passed away, but he has 
left us his canoe as a heritage, and by 
it he will be forever remembered. 
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E had come down from the 
clouds and landed upon a 
black grouse chick as if by 
accident. In those days, 
it was the year 1809, black 

44 grouse were more plenti- 
ful than they are now, which may or 
may not explain many things that fol- 
low. The chick let forth one treble 
squawk and then sputtered out of life 
like a candle extinguished by a wet hand. 
Thereafter the apparition removed it- 
self to the top branch of a tree, amid 
varied exclamations and much battering 
from the late chick’s ma, a gray hen 
whose bearings were somewhat heated, 
as it were. 

There may be finer-looking birds, and 
there are fiercer pirates of the air, but as 
a picture of rapine this specimen, carved 
—from hooked bill and taloned claw to 
great swallow-tail and clean-cut, raking 
wings—as if in old oak, even to the 
black graining, surmounting a naked, 
lightning-blasted tree against the angry 
burning circle of the dying sun, this, I 
say, was a sight to return in dreams for 
a lifetime. Before science he was a 
black or migratory kite and had no busi- 
ness where he was at all—for which he 
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did not thank a southeast gale. Before 
the world, at this moment, he was a mas- 
terpiece of nature’s carving. 

Something flashed in the gorse bushes. 
Somebody moved a head; and, lone and 
masterless, a bullet cut sharp off the 
bough on which the kite sat. Then came 
a report and a smother of smoke, and, 
thanks to the latter, the kite righted him- 
self as he fell and sought the horizon 
not slowly. It was his first introduction 
to a musket, his baptism of fire, and like 
all birds of prey, who are highly strung 
to a degree and hate noise almost as 
much as a cat does, he was upset for an 
hour after and shied at everything he 
saw. 

As the South Downs slid past in quick 
time beneath him a buzzard got up out 
of a hawthorn and rose toward him in 
gigantic circles, mewing in what it 
meant to be an angry tone, but which 
only succeeded in being plaintive and ab- 
surd for such an ample-winged free- 
booter. The buzzard had a nest in the 
hawthorn and saw, therefore, a menace 
to her peace in everything that flew, but 
the kite knew nothing of that and cared 
less. He had seen a pigeon go into a 
tree where the Downs died into the 
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Weald, and he was going to have that 
pigeon, buzzard or no buzzard. 

He let himself down in hundred-foot 
stages, quite indifferent to the gale, and 
the buzzard followed. Then he turned 
and fell upon the buzzard with a scream 
borrowed from some fury or other, and 
that bird collapsed and fled, still mew- 
ing into the teeth of the gale, for buz- 
zards have the appearance of an eagle 
and the heart of a rabbit. 

For a moment the kite hove to, swing- 
ing in the wind as only a kite can, bewil- 
dered at the easy victory, then he surren- 
dered himself to the gale and, with still 
wings, was hurled away down-wind in 
the wake of the pigeon. 

Just as it seemed that he was doomed 
to end his days with a broken neck 
among the branches of an oak, he gave a 
twist, rudder fashion, to his immense 
forked tail, swung, hung, and drifted 
slowly up a branch on the leeward side 
of the tree. There may be other birds 
capable of harnessing the wind to their 
needs with a minimum amount of effort 
and a maximum amount of skill, not for- 
getting for one second to be graceful, 
but I do not know them. 

The pigeon was in a tree farther up 
the hedgerow, dreaming of peas. In 
front of him other pigeons were doing 
their utmost to complete the ruin that 
the weeds had begun in a pea field, and 
half a dozen jays were playing the fool 
closer in and near the edge of a wood 
to the right. 

The kite beheld these jays with no joy 
at all; it was nothing to him if they were 
a wonderfully pretty picture of life and 
color—which they certainly were. They 
happened to be between him and his 
prey, and he knew the pigeons would 
break for cover directly the jays gave 
the alarm. 

He sat on, therefore, rigid, erect, and 
scowling the indescribable, aloof, haughty 
scowl of all rapacious birds. <A thick- 
knee plover dropped off the Downs and 
settled twenty yards away. A raven 
croaked a thick, evil croak somewhere up 
the slope, and a badger rooted for acorns 
among last year’s leaves under the very 
oak on which he sat. 

Then—oh horrors!—what was that? 
Came a rush of wings—they might have 
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been waves for the noise they made— 
and five great bodies sailed by on either 
side of the tree. They landed on the 
field with a confusion which seemed to’ 
have blown the pigeons up like flicker- 
ing scraps of paper, while the jays be- 
came scarce in exactly seven and a quar- 
ter seconds. 

If they had been eagles the confusion 
could not have been more complimentary. 
They were only bustards, however, great 
bustards, the same that the country folk 
of the Downs called wild turkeys, which 
they most decidedly were not. 

The kite opened his eyes wide when 
he beheld the great, black-moustached, 
white-breasted, brown cock birds, and 
something began to work in the place 
where he kept his memory at the back 
of his brain. Then one of the giants— 
they were giants, being not less than 
three and a half feet tall, said ‘““Prunt!” 
loudly and very deep down in his throat, 
and the kite jumped as if a wasp had 
stung him. The last time he had heard 
that call-note was when his mate was 
robbing a bustard’s nest in Africa, and 
the lord and master of that nest had ar- 
rived and in turn robbed his mate—of 
her life. 

The pigeons did not return, for which 
the kite blamed the bustards, and the 
huge birds annexed the field unto them- 
selves, driving off all visitors as if they 
paid rent and tithe. And all the time 
the kite fairly danced with rage on his 
branch. He was ravenous, for one 
thing, and for another he hated those 
birds with the deadly hatred that grows 
up in a lonely heart against the cause of 
the loneliness; for a third, the day was 
dying and with it his chance of making 
a kill. 

Perhaps it was the fact that one of 
the cock bustards had white wings in- 
stead of a white breast, as with all the 
rest, and white is a good mark in the 
dusk and shows up well for those who 
prowl on the lookout for something to 
kill. Came a roar like thunder which 
danced all over the Downs and came 
back again. The bustards erupted into 
the air in a chaotic, flapping cloud and 
beat into the eye of the setting sun, not 
slowly, and with a scandalous amount 
of noise. 
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Some one had fired a gun at them 
from behind that hedge, that was clear. 
It was also clear that the shot was a 
wasted one. 

But the keen-eyed kite saw more than 
the man. The white-winged bustard 
had passed him close and the bird of 
prey knew that his meal was safe, after 
all. That bustard carried three leaden 
slugs “where he lived,” as the saying is. 

Then the kite followed as a jackal 
follows; saw the wounded one swerve 
from the swift-moving flock; marked 
where he dropped to earth, and ran for 
cover. Then, in the fullness of time, 
the kite dropped and finished the work 
that the lead had begun and slept on a 
tree above his banquet after. 

There is wind and wind. That which 
emanates from the southwest, to which 
point of the compass it had shifted from 
the southeast, and hits the South Downs 
full on the cheek can, upon occasion, cre- 
ate a fair-sized bluster. Never had that 
kite known such a wind, and he was by 
way of being a wind expert, too. 

The tree whereon he lodged was not 
a small tree, a Scotch fir, and the same 
are a well-anchored type. The wind 
troubled it badly and turned it into a 
buck-jumping death trap. It kicked, it 
shivered, it pranced, it doubled, it 
threshed, it knelt, it reared, it bowed— 
this was when the father of all the gusts 
took it in the top branches—it tickled its 
toes with its fingers, it caressed all its 
arms with all its other arms—here the 
kite retired to the main trunk in a hurry 
—it combed its hair feverishly—and 
slew two roosting missel-thrushes in the 
process—it broke its oldest arm, but not 
clean off, and the useless limb, hanging 
loose, threshed about masterless to the 
detriment of half the other limbs and 
the buzzards, which it brained scien- 
tifically. Finally the tree started a crazy 
stand-up fight with its nearest neighbor, 
a pine on the right, much to the horror 
and damage of the numerous winged 
lodgers on both combatants. 

When he had got used to seeing his 
own tail bent, umbrella fashion, over his 
head, had become accustomed to view- 
ing the world at all known and unknown 
angles, often upside down, and had mas- 
tered the art of sleeping between gusts, 
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a thing without a name hit the kite on 
the back and clung there screaming. It 
had come from nowhere special and ap- 
parently was bound for a like destina- 
tion, and it must have been mad, because 
it affected to believe that the kite’s back 
was as good a perch as any other. 

Thanks to his patent automatic lock 
grasp, the kite did not tumble inconse- 
quently and promptly to his doom. He 
hung on—while the tree seemed on the 
point of retiring into the northeast—and 
shivered with fright amid the roar and 
confusion. Since, however, he had long 
ago run out of all known species of ter- 
ror and was incapable of summoning up 
any further fear that would do justice to 
the position, he began to act. 

Well he knew that to let go his perch 
meant in all probability letting go of his 
life also, so there was nothing for it but 
the beak. He turned upon himself and 
investigated the unknown thing with his 
clawlike bill and struck feathers. Then 
they fought. 

It was in no manner an ordinary kind 
of fight, you will understand, for both 
combatants were mad with fear of any- 
thing and everything to begin with. 
Also they had to stop about every thirty 
seconds to meet the gusts and hang on 
for dear life. Moreover, they were 
more than likely to be brained by the 
flying branches at any moment. 

In the end the enemy lost his hold and 
vanished like a blown sheet of white pa- 
per into the howling blackness. I think 
he was a barn-owl. At least, his eyes 
shone and his color was suggestive of 
such. 

In the pale gray of an exhausted 
dawn the wind went down with the tide, 
backing to the north, and five black 
specks slid up in slow time out of the 
east. They were the mourners, come to 
bury that Cesar of the wilds, the bus- 
tard. Rather, perhaps, they were the 
grave-diggers, and the grave was them- 
selves and the spades were their own 
beaks. 

The kite had no love for these black 
ones, carrion crows by the look of them, 
and he beheld them without enthusiasm. 
He had just one minute five seconds to 
breakfast on bustard, and he did not fall 
asleep. As an exhibition of quick gorge 
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it was amazing. ‘That corpse changed 
considerably in appearance in that inter- 
val. 

“Kra-a! Kra-a! Kra-a!” 

Thanks. Time up. That was the 
bull-necked, black-visaged, and blacker- 
hearted crows inviting him to “get,” and 
since they had all the guns, he quitted 
reluctantly and heavily, calling down 
curses of awful import on the foe as he 
went. 

He swung in circles over the ample, 
blunt-nosed Downs, watching the day 
folk wake up and salute the golden tor- 
rents of sunshine. There are no words 
to describe the wonder of this bird’s 
flight, the serene, still-winged, calm, and 
wondrous soaring, the flawless curves, 
the easy sweeps, every poise brimming 
with infinite grace, all accomplished, all 
made possible, by that forked tail and 
the scientific use of the same. 

A hare limped over the rolling heights 
and passed. A thickknee plover ran, half 
crouching, across the stony waste of a 
bare patch. A couple of herring-gulls 
drew silver streaks against the blue-gray 
wonder of the turf below, and a shep- 
herd stood, a gaunt, cloaked figure, lean- 
ing on his crook, above the white cliffs 
frowning seaward. 

Then a buzzard came flapping with 
noiseless flight up over the shoulder of 
a brow and dropped sliding into a hol- 
low, where the turtle-dove had dived 
for a hawthorn. Both birds vanished, 
and the skylarks seemed to be the only 
living things left in all that simple sweep 
of sky and hill. Then out of the tangle 
below shot the turtle-dove, and dropped 
like a falling projectile into the dim, 
black, timbered mystery of the Sussex 
Weald. Followed a yell and a great 
flapping from the hawthorns, but the 
buzzard did not appear. 

When the kite fell to investigate and, 
settling on a bough, peered into the 
heaped confusion of age old hawthorn 
and gorse beneath which the earthworks 
thrown up by the rabbits and badgers 
shone white, he could see nothing. Some 
one in that labyrinth was in trouble so 
that they could not help saying so, flap- 
ping huge wings and screeching like half 
a dozen fiends. Closer investigation, 
however, unearthed the buzzard at log- 
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gerheads. with a trap which had been 
baited with a turtle-dove’s egg. 

The kite preened his feathers and sat 
down as one who is used to waiting. In 
one hour or ten—what did it matter ?— 
that buzzard would beat his strength out 
and be exhausted. Then a hungry kite 
might, with dextrous claws and beak, 
help that trap and finish the work so 
well begun by the contrivance. 


It was the ship’s bell that’ awoke him. 
I think he dozed in the stagnant sun- 
shine. There was, so far as he remem- 
bered, no wind in this cuplike hollow, 
nor above it, for the matter of that. 
Only, the air was full of skylark’s song 
as the air of a church is filled with the 
sound of an organ and the ceaseless hum 
of the countless insects rose all about. 

There seemed no interval between 
this and waking to a dead, dumb, chill, 
gray silence, shattered only at inter- 
vals by the alarmed and hurried, fretful 
beating of a ship’s bell, an annoying 
sound—quite close it seemed and made 
by nothing at all so far as eyes could see. 
It was characteristic of the bird—of all 
the wild folk—that he was awake in a 
wink; awake not only, but alert and 
alive, possessed at once and fully master 
of all his faculties; and he stared at— 
nothing! 

Swiftly and without warning, as with- 
out sound, the shrouded horror of the 
sea-fog had reared its coils up from the 
Channel like a hooded cobra and blotted 
out the day in a treble-welted, blanket- 
ing, swirling, dripping, menacing mys- 
tery. 

The kite shook out his feathers and 
shivered. He was not used to this sort 
of thing. He felt inclosed, as it were, 
compassed about. He found, to his hor- 
ror, that he could not see ten yards, and 
if a bird cannot see far he is done. He 
is in such circumstances as helpless as a 
fowl in deep snow, and that is very help- 
less indeed. 

The buzzard was quiet now and 
might, if the kite could only summon up 
courage, bé slain with care. About this 
time, however, he became aware of a 
movement among the gorse. There 
was no wind, not a particle, and the fog 
cloaked anything and everything. 























HE KNEW THAT A CARAVAN. MEANT A CITY SOONER OR LATER, 


AND IT MAY 


Goodness knows what danger might 


be behind that movement. Next mo- 
ment a form reared up out of space 
barely two yards away, and the kite’s 
eyes almost jumped out of his head. It 
was a man, just an ordinary man, the 
shepherd who had set that trap, but the 
fog turned him into a giant of awful im- 
port. 


MEAN FOOD. 


Because the kite was sitting quite still 
the man had not seen him. He carried 
a gun, at least he called it such, but 
whom it might kill save its owner was 
questionable. A shepherd of to-day 
would not have used such a weapon for 
much money. * The only thing more 
doubtful about this weapon than whether 
it might or might not go off when it 
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was wanted was whether it would kill 
the quarry or its owner. 

The man did not see the going of 
that kite. He heard it, however, a whis- 
tling of scimitar wings, and he fired at 
random—an awful roar—and hit noth- 
ing. 

Those who are not acquainted with 
the winged ones have little idea how 
they can play with distance. That kite 
had not cleaved through fifty yards of 
smothering fog before he was lost utterly 
and irrevocably, but he went straight 
ahead and with the wind, and was well 
over Brittany before he stopped. Here 
he “held up” a partridge out on an after- 
noon stroll and started to open up its 
breast without further ado. Then more 
fog, and more blind flying, frightened 
out of all its wits, and, of course, with 
the wind, till night. 

Somewhere in the middle of the 
night, when he had attained a truly ter- 
rifying height, he picked up his bearings. 
Below, as it were on a map, a silver 
sheet of glass stretched into the south. 
There was no wind, or very little, but 
what there was had no chill, nor was it 


damp, and he knew he had struck the 
Mediterranean. 


Dawn—all blazoned in saffron and 
gold and purple—discovered a very tired 
kite asleep and snoring in a niche high 
up in some forgotten tomb of one of 
Egypt’s departed great. He opened one 
eye and glared out over sand rolling like 
a sea, and showing back gold for gold, 
sand parched and pitiless, sand scarcely 
yet cool from the heat of yesterday. All 
around him were temples crumbling to 
decay, and the kite screamed in pure, in- 
solent joy. He had found his native 
Africa at last. 

No care was there like the care with 
which he preened his feathers that morn- 
ing; no stretching so glorious as the 
stretching of each stiff, rustling, won- 
derful pinion and brutally clawed leg to 
the heat of that sun—his sun—that his 
being rejoiced in and knew. The dry- 
ness of it all—this perch dusted with the 
dust of centuries, the air, the river bed 
gleaming white and waterless a hundred 
yards away, the glaring sand, the palms 
so still and tall and calm, and above all 
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the little dust devils, the baby whirl- 
winds that came from nowhere and went 
nowhither, that danced across the plain 
in twisting sand-clouds and died, falling 
cloakwise—flop ! 

Then he rose calm and sublime, cir- 
cling in the molten gold that was fading 
to blue. He marked where a pair of 
cream-colored coursers ran as swiftly as 
hares over the swelling waste, making 
things unpleasant for the countless 
grasshoppers. He, or his shadow rather, 
surprised a bunch of pin-tailed grouse at 
business with whatever these strange 
birds find to feed upon, and they prompt- 
ly froze and became of the sand sandy. 
He _ upset—literally—a quail sunning 
himself on a stone, and would have had 
him if a caracal—and the same is a beast 
like a spare, smooth-coated, tawny lynx 
—had not sprung up out of the very 
ground—at least, so it seemed—and 
annexed the quarry for himself. 

Later he sighted a caravan, a string 
of stately, sour-tempered camels, more 
or less obeying men as stately—and cer- 
tainly as picturesquely dirty—as them- 
selves. He knew that a caravan meant 
a city sooner or later, and it may mean 
food, and he drew circles, compasslike, 
above it, screaming the while in pure de- 
light of life. 

The city that he and the caravan ran 
up against an hour later was—from a 
distance—a white splendor floating on 
an ocean of sand. The city, as he inves- 
tigated it at close quarters, was a sink— 
no less. It was, however, his personal 
idea of a perfect city—that is to say, a 
place where one might find enough ref- 
use to feed upon. 

Suddenly he slanted downward. A 
man had been killing sheep somewhere 
and, coming to the city wall, cast out 
some bones. They were good bones, 
with meat on them enough for any kite. 
This he found when he settled, and since 
they were too heavy to carry con- 
veniently, he tackled them where they 
lay. 

“G-r-r-r-r!” 

The sound seemed to come up out of 
the ground, and with it, over a huge 
block of stone, rose a dog. The kite 
had seen some specimens of the pariah, 
the ownerless, more than half-wild dog 
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of all African cities, but this lean, limp- 
ing, leering insult to the regal sunlight 
was as sad an accident as he had ever 
clapped eyes upon. 

Knowing the breed, he did not at once 
retreat, but gave back a scream that 
threatened many things, which,’ by the 
way, he was incapable of doing. The 
dog came on. Except for its appearance, 
it might have been a cat by its walk. It 
slid forward on its belly, in an at- 
mosphere of growls and snapping yellow 
fangs. 

The kite never saw the vultures that 
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for the recovery of that feed, and let 
himself go for the rise full speed ahead. 
Then something did something in his 
path, and he twisted around three times 
before he fled in an opposite direction. 
He had only run into a horned viper, 
quite a small matter, since he was a dog 
of no account, but—well, the vultures 
attended his funeral later. 

Not long after that our kite swung 
on still wings out to the miserable huts 
that hid beneath the palms where the 
city died into the sand. He was lost in 
thought, apparently, till a flock of pig- 
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HE DARE NOT TAKE HIS EYES OFF THE CROUCHING, ADVANCING RED 


SHAPE IN F 


came and removed the other bones, be- 
cause he dare not take his eyes off the 
crouching, advancing red shape in front 
of him. He heard them, however; a 
hissing of great bodies and greater wings, 
another hissing, not of wings, but 
throats, and a passing “frou frou” of 
stiff pinions as they removed. 

An abortive attempt on his part to fly 
away with the bone proved disastrous. 
He got four feet above the ground and 
dropped it, and the mangy apology for 
a dog dived in and secured the booty. 

For this he received as a reward half 
a dozen daggers embodied in a whirl- 
wind on his back and removed about 
four yards in two seconds, ki-yi-ing at 
the top of his voice. It was sudden and 
unexpected, that attack, and it might 
have been an eagle. One never knows, 
if one is an animal in these sweltering 
lands, what manner of winged horror 
may descend. But it was no eagle, only 
the kite who was sliding in a sort of 
mixed-up run, fly, and hop over the next 
rise. 

That dog started warlike operations 


ONT OF HIM. 


cons got up off a roof and twinkled down 
into a field, where some man more cour- 
ageous than his fellows had thought to 
coax a crop out of the sandy earth. 

There is no ease at all in singling a 
pigeon, which knows exactly what you 
are up to, out of a flock, cutting him off 
from all things in the shape of cover, and 
hunting him against his will into the 
open. Yet this the kite did, hugging 
the mazelike dodging of his quarry, the 
turns borrowed from a lightning flash, 
the drops and dives that were heralded 
by no warning, the twists that deceived 
the quickest eye, the falls that threat- 
ened to end in a broken neck and did 
end only in up-flung, nerve-quivering 
ascents. 

There was something startling and un- 
expected in the remorseless, fiery energy 
this bird of prey threw into the chase; 
something almost uncanny in the fury 
and the speed of it, which seemed out of 
place with that sublime, placid sailing 
that he had made so peculiarly his own. 

That pigeon was not made of steel. 
After all, he was only a pigeon, and even 
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pigeons, fine players as they are, have 
their limits. His limit arrived quite 
suddenly, and he threw up the sponge 
with a hopeless fluttering, like a stricken 
butterfly, to the parched, hard, glisten- 
ing sand. The kite who knew no mercy 
—as he never expected to receive any— 
was unthinkingly merciful. A blow of 
that black, razor-edged beak and the 
pigeon was dead. The end was much 
more merciful than the chase. 

This hunting had a purpose wD 
behind it. The journey was 
not yet accomplished. ‘The kite A 
had farther to go, and he, like 
Napoleon’s army, flew on _ his 
belly, after all’s said and done. 

In another hour he beat out 
over the desert, not gracefully 
now or on still wings, but pur- 
posefully and on stately beating 
pinions. He flew with the air 
of one who had come far and 
was aware of many more miles 
to follow. 

There is no space to tell of 
that journey; of how he dodged 
the eagle and gained the cover 
of a mimosa tree two inches in 
front of a saker falcon! How 
he descended upon a _ 
dying spur-winged \, 
goose and how the - 
goose made one last 
struggle and almost 
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slew him in the process and a crocodile 
ended the matter by removing the goose! 
How he came upon a caravan of men 
dying of thirst and saw ivory dropped by 
the wayside as if it were refuse and one 
man said—but this he did not under- 
stand—that the ivory had taken fifty 
lives in the getting! And how in the 
night, after the men were gone, hyenas 
came to gnaw at the ivory and could 
make no impression upon 
it! How Kilimanjaro, 
the mountain of moun- 
~n tains, snow-peaked, dom- 
an inant, and superb even 
at thirty miles’ distance, 
loomed out of the night 
and he went to sleep in 
a candelabra tree and 
‘tte snored lustily till dawn! 
Even if it were not 
impossible, it would be 
profanation to attempt 
to describe the supreme 
glory of the sunrise next 
yore Morning as the kite be- 
held it from his perch 

by the mighty candelabra 
tree, with the weaver 
birds darting in and out 
of their great and won- 
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THE FIRST SAND GROUSE WAS DOWN AGAIN, THE KITE ON TOP OF IT. 
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derful hanging nests all around him. 
The roaring, rampant day swept up in 
full blast. 

Hosts of Egyptian and spur-winged 
geese rose along the line of marshes be- 
fore him. Spur-winged lapwings drew 
mazes in the air, and dainty black and 
white avocets crossed athwart the reed 
forest in streaking lines. Eagles with 
white heads and tails sailed above the 
glassy water, which was shattered every 
few moments into diamond splinters by 
hosts of rising fish, and pink and red 
flamingoes stood out in solid ranks 
against the chocolate brown of the mud- 
banks. 

To the right dust clouds rose as 
though from marching armies—armies 
indeed, but animals. He marked the 
bull-necked gnus in herds, and the gaudy 
zebras,. and the hartebeests with long 
hammer heads; the stately lyre-horned 
Grant’s gazelles, the swinging necks of 
the giraffes like masts of ships rising 
above the sea of dust, and the quick 
moving black and white blotches of 
ostriches all returning to the veldt for 
the day. 

A great blackish patch grew slowly 
into the reeds. Followed a roar, mighty 
as the roar of a lion but more ponderous, 
the challenge of a bull-hippopotamus. 
Another great blotch grew out of the 
reeds and moved slowly across the veldt. 
A spear flash followed. The blotch 
swerved, kicked up dust, and moved 
quickly; even at the distance he could 
hear the snorting of a rhinoceros. Later, 
when the hunters had given up the folly 
of following it among the reed forests, 
he helped the vultures and marabout 
storks to bury it. 

Later also, when the crowd around 
the dead rhinoceros became too thick 
and began to lose its temper, and the 
marabouts slung their great pickax beaks 
about too recklessly to be safe, he re- 
moved him to the veldt. He dropped 
upon a ground squirrel—the earth was 
rotten with their furrows in some places 
—and missed his prey by half a hair’s 
breadth. He found a dwarf-antelope 
fawn among some wait-a-bit thorn, but 
its mother appeared and he remembered 
an appointment elsewhere. 
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Then a griffon vulture passed in hot 
haste, intimating that a leopard had 
killed a baboon a mile away, but when 
he got there the leopard was guarding 
his kill, and though he loafed about for 
an hour in the company of half a dozen 
disconsolate vultures, he got nothing. A 
musket report brought him back to an 
acacia clump where he found an enraged 
lion looking for three men who were up 
a tree, but the lion seemed far too lively 
to die yet awhile and he left him still 
looking for those men. 

Later he came upon a bustard—even 
one of his old foes—who seemed to have 
something wrong with his flying ma- 
chinery. The bustard, however, demon- 
strated that his beak was in working 
order, and our kite, knowing something 
of the obliterating power of an angry 
bustard’s beak, left the whole contrivance 
to be interviewed by a jackal. 

Loafing—always in circles, always on 
still wings—over the burnt and staring 
veldt, he became aware of birds beneath 
him. He did not see them. Only he 
heard them, and he wondered where in 
the name of flight, feathers, and talons 
they might be. In the wild there is a 
saying expressive of quick sight—“Eyes 
of a kite,” they say. Here, however, 
the eyes of a kite saw nothing but sun- 
blistered earth, sand, and boulders. 

He sank as if he were a feather float- 
ing down. Settled he upon the ground 
and sidled forward. ‘Then he almost 
fell over something, which got up in 
his face with a squawk, and all the 
ground about seemed to vomit birds. 
Pin-tail sand grouse, by thunder! They 
had been squatting there close all the 
time, harmonizing most beautifully with 
all things about them. 

A rush of wings, a burst of feathers, 
a scuffle, and the first sand grouse was 
down again, the kite on top of it. 

Another rush of wings, mightier than 
the first. Another scuffle. Another 
burst of feathers, and the kite was down. 
A tremendous and awful apparition of 
a bird, known but vaguely to men as a 
war-like crested eagle, was on top of 
him. And there the story, and the life 
of our black kite, ended quite abruptly 
thus——! 
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ATHLETICS AND THE HEART 
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N the game of life hearts are trumps, 
but we have been leading from other 
suits first in athletics. For years 
we regarded athletics as chiefly a 
matter of muscles, yet totally ig- 
nored the most important muscle of 
all, the heart. It differs from the other 
muscles only in that it is hollow and 
that it never stops—until we stop. 

We can literally build up our hearts 
as surely and as effectively as we can 
our biceps, both together in fact, in size 
and weight as well as in strength. The 
heart of a Derby winner, for instance, 
is nearly fifty per cent heavier in pro- 
portion to his body weight than that of 
a cart horse, and the heart of a Rocky 
Mountain sheep is twice the size of that 
of the wooly mutton chops on legs of 
our sheep-cotes. 

The poets and moralists have helped 
to mislead us as usual. Our hearts are 
not pendulums, nor marks for Cupid’s 
darts, nor reservoirs for holiness, nor 


“Like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 


They are just plain pumps. 

And they have the defects of a pump; 
they leak and they break down under 
strain, they have real “worms” that 
“onaw” at their valves, and they won’t 
last forever. But they have also the 
virtues of a pump, and some such as 
no other pump under the canopy of 
heaven has. They are self-driving, self- 
cleaning, self-repairing, geared to run 
three score years and ten, without ever 
slipping a washer or warping a valve. 

If we must deny the heart some of 
the transcendental virtues and_ senti- 
mental graces with which the poets have 
endowed it, we can also defend it against 
some of their slanders. It is not deceit- 
ful above all things and desperately 
wicked, nor a sink of original sin, nor 
a mass of corruption, but the pluckiest, 
cleanest, most devoted and unselfish 
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fighter the sun shines on. Every other 
organ and tissue in the body may lie 
down and surrender, but the heart fights 
doggedly on and often turns defeat into 
victory. 

Whatever else in the body may flee 
or turn traitor, the heart never shows 
the white feather, but keeps the red flag 
of courage flying over the body fortress. 
It mans the pumps in every storm and 
fights the fatal leak until the rising wa- 
ters of the great sea of eternity are 
hissing upon the embers of life under its 
boilers and quenching its fires for the 
first and last time. ° 

Not until “the pitcher is broken at 
the well and the wheel broken at the 
fountain” does our dust return to the 
earth as it was. Death is when our 
heart stops. 

Our primitive logic in athletic train- 
ing was that inasmuch as strength lay 
in muscle, therefore the way to grow 
strong was to increase the size of our 
muscles. The strong man was the man 
whose muscles stood out all over him 
in bumps and ropes. The earlier sys- 
tems of gymnastics aimed to develop 
either suppleness and quickness, or mas- 
sive strength in certain groups of mus- 
cles, but it was quickly found that lit- 
erally the race was not to the swift nor 
the battle to the strong, but both to the 
long winded and the enduring; that 
mere strength of muscle or quickness of 
movement counted for little in the long 
run upon the athletic field, in war, or 
in the long, stern race of life, unless 
backed up by qualities of endurance and 
recuperation which are qualities of heart 
and nervous system. 

To-day it is clearly recognized that 
the real field of athletic training is not 
the muscles, but the heart and the nerv- 
ous system. The muscles, broadly con- 
sidered, are simply the tools, the levers 
with which the heart can be built up 
and the nerves and brain trained. 





ATHLETICS AND THE HEART 


The problem of the heart in athletics 
has assumed a vivid and painful interest 
in recent years from another cause, the 
frequency with which death by heart 
failure is reported in champion athletes, 
crack oarsmen, and strong men of all 
sorts. ‘To die of a broken heart ap- 
pears to have become almost as fashion- 
able among athletes as it was among 
the heroines of the early Victorian 
novels. We hear athletics vigorously 
denounced in many influential quarters 
on account of their injurious effects in 
overstraining and dilating the heart, 
especially in young girls and growing 
boys. How much of this is the fault 
of athletics and how much of the heart? 

There is nothing better for the heart 
than athletics in reason and in modera- 
tion. The only known way to keep an 
organ healthy is to give it just enough 
exercise to make it comfortably tired 
every day, or at least five days out of 
the week. Even our modern methods 
of curing a diseased heart are not solely 
rest and as little bodily exercise as pos- 
sible, but all the exercise in the open 
air that the damaged heart will stand, 
so as to strengthen the muscles of its 
wall, to overcome, or, as we say, com- 
pensate, for the leakage of its valves, 
just as in a leaky pump, you apply more 
“elbow grease” to the handle to keep up 
the stream from the spout. 

One of the fathers of medicine, Syden- 
ham, used to make his wealthy patients 
with heart disease get out and run be- 
hind their own carriages, and one of 
the most effective modern methods of 
the European health resorts is to make 
the patient walk up hill a measured 
distance and gradient every day, increas- 
ing steadily both the length and the 
steepness of the climb. There is, there- 
fore, absolutely no inherent or necessary 
danger to the heart in athletics. It is 
only unintelligent, or mistaken systems 
of training that are at fault. 

But serious as these mistakes and 
stupid as certain methods of training 
have been, it may be broadly stated, 
even admitting the charges brought 
against athletics of deaths and lifelong 
disabilities from overstrained and dilated 
hearts, that the extraordinary growth 
and popularity of athletics in the past 
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fifteen years have benefited at least ten 
times as many hearts as they have in- 
jured. The worst and most dangerous 
form of exercise for the heart is none 
at all. 

The heart by working overtime with- 
in reasonable limits gets, so to speak, 
more money to spend and can either 
increase the size of its muscle fibers, or 
bud out and build new ones, so that it 
will be a stronger and more efficient 
pump than it was before. This increase 
in strength and size, which may go as 
high as from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent, is called physiologic hypertrophy, 
or healthy overgrowth. This degree 


and amount of exercise, with the ap- 
petite for food which it gives, is the very 
life of the heart, and no body-pump can 
be kept healthy without it. 


When We Are Tired 


But if it be not kept within such 
reasonable and moderate limits, then 
new things begin to happen. The smoke 
and ashes produced by the millions of 
tiny cell explosions in the muscle car- 
buretor are by no means innocent and 
harmless figures of speech. On the con- 
trary, they are active poisons, both to 
muscles and nerves. When they pile up 
in our bodies to a certain level, our body- 
bugs or cells begin to get a headache, 
and we become conscious of fatigue or 
tiredness, drugged with our own poisons. 

For the relief of this fatigue, as for 
hunger, Nature has provided an_ in- 
stinct, namely sleepiness, or in lesser de- 
grees, plain laziness. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, gluttony and idleness are 
among our greatest safeguards and bless- 
ings, instead of the unmitigated curses 
they are usually preached to be. If we 
disregard this warning instinct and keep 
up the struggle, pouring more fatigue 
poisons into our already overloaded 
blood, then a very distressing and dan- 
gerous condition develops, that of over- 
fatigue or self-poisoning. 

Every particle of our tissues, brain- 
cells, nerve strands, heart wall, liver, 
eyes, ears are saturated with these 
poisons; our legs begin to feel like lead, 
our ears to ring, our sight grows dim, 
we stagger and reel in our gait, the 
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muscles of our face, particularly about 
the nostrils and mouth, are drawn and 
set as in the death agony, and we stag- 
ger desperately onward, blinded and 
half unconscious until the line is crossed 
or we pitch forward in a dead faint like 
Dorando in the Marathon race. We 
are as badly poisoned, self-poisoned, as 
if we had a million cholera or typhoid 
bacilli at work inside us, pouring their 
toxins into the blood. This is where 
the danger to the heart in athletics comes 
in. 
A like desperate condition can be 
brought about in animals. Horses, as 
is well known, can be galloped until 
they actually drop dead, or fall in a 
state of exhaustion, which leaves them 
practically ruined for life. Deer, foxes, 
and other beasts of the chase can be 
hunted until they fall dead, or uncon- 
scious. So profound is this self-poison- 
ing and so quickly does it come on in 
untrained animals or men that it is one 
of the many merciful compensations of 
Nature that animals hunted and re- 
morselessly run down, whether by their 
natural enemy, the wolf, or his domesti- 
cated cousin, the hound, are self-narcot- 
ized to the verge of unconsciousness bee 
fore they are overtaken, so that they 
scarcely feel the fangs of the pack. 


Drugged With Fatigue 


The same thing is unquestionably true 
of men killed in battle or in single com- 
bat after a desperate and prolonged 
struggle. Their brains and higher senses 
are drugged by their fatigue poisons into 
a condition bordering upon delirium. 
Their only thought is to follow out the 
line of action upon which they started, 
as a paranome follows his fixed idea, and 
to die fighting. They may even forget 
that they are in danger of being killed, 
or, if the thought occurs to them, it has 
no terrors for them. 

As any old soldier can tell you, they 
will often suffer the most frightful 
wounds, whether by bullet or sword, 
without pain and without even know- 
ing when they received them. Many a 


man has fallen in a faint the moment 
that victory was assured, or the last 
hope was gone, bleeding from a serious 
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and even mortal wound of whose very 
existence he was utterly unconscious up 
to that time. It is also probable that 
not a few deaths in battle, after a pro- 
longed and desperate struggle, are due 
to sudden heart failure from an intoler- 
able piling up of these fatigue poisons, 
acting upon a weak or diseased heart. 

Fully half of the so-called brute cour- 
age of the bull dog and the average 
fighting man, which forgets as soon as 
it gets well warmed up to the fight that 
there is anything else in the world but 
just fighting, and tears and slashes and 
fights blindly on, utterly regardless of 
fear or danger, is due to this form of 
auto-intoxication. Much of the “death- 
less courage” vaunted in song and story 
is nothing but plain fatigue—delirium, 
but this again is a merciful provision 
of Nature. 

A good many of us in the ages of the 
past have had to die fighting, and it 
was well that we should be able to en- 
joy it when the time came. Death in 
battle is really little more to be dreaded 
than the “straw-death” which the old 
Norse heroes had such a contempt for, 
and that is preceded by self-narcotiza- 
tion, not merely for hours, but even 
days and weeks. 

It is only when we are alive that we 
fear death, not when we are actually 
dying. But we cannot seem to realize 
this and grasp the truth of the shrewd 
old Methodist exhorter’s saying that “we 
can’t expect to git dyin’ grace to live 
by.’ 

It may be remarked in passing that 
this fatigue intoxication accounts for 
that singular symptom in overfatigue 
or overwork of any sort which so often 
presages a breakdown, that you reach a 
point where you are utterly unconscious 
of the fact, and cannot even be made to 
believe, that you are overworking. In 
other words, you reach a state where 
you cannot stop until something either 
goes “Bang!” or you are forcibly re- 
moved from your task by some one who 
has authority over you. 

Much of the profound contempt 
for idleness, the determination to em- 
ploy profitably every moment of your 
time, even if only with fancy work or 
other busy foolishness, the inability to 
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be satisfied unless you are doing some- 
thing, the virtue of excessive industry 
in fact, are little better than mild forms 
of fatigue delirium. Exemplary indus- 
try like extreme conscientiousness, worry, 
and eminent piety, is a morbid symptom 
and should be regarded and treated as 
such. 

But in spite of all this, even such an 
extreme and appalling stage of over- 
exhaustion as pushing the race or the 
struggle until we literally, as we say 
with graphic hyperbole, “drop dead,” or 
are “tired to death,” is a surprisingly 
harmless phenomenon and astonishingly 
easily and rapidly recovered from. 
Though it is, of course, only common 
prudence to avoid it whenever possible, 
fatigue to the point of utter exhaustion 
leaves no permanent after-effects what- 
ever nine times out of ten. In fact, we 
are coming to doubt whether it ever 
does so unless it falls upon an already 
weakened or diseased heart. Here is 
the crux of the whole problem of the 
dangers of athletics. 

There is the soundest of biological 
reasons why running, or fighting until 
you drop is seldom fatal, or even per- 
manently injurious. Scarcely one of our 
male ancestors, human or prehuman, for 
the past five million years, but has been 
compelled by the sternest of necessity 
to pass that form of civil service ex- 
amination and survive it, not once, but 
a dozen times. If you couldn’t run 
until you were on the verge of dropping 
dead, either to catch .your dinner, or 
to avoid becoming something else’s din- 
ner, the chances of your days being 
long in the land were slim and _ poor. 

The story that even the runner of 
the original Marathon race, all un- 
trained and battle-exhausted as he was, 
fell dead after delivering his tidings, is 
little better than legend, added for the 
purpose of heightening the dramatic ef- 
fect of the tale. The most severe of 
strains falling upon a sound heart and 
well trained muscles will leave aston- 
ishingly little permanent after-effect, 
though the risk should never be lightly 
run. 

One of the most interesting recent 
developments of physiology and biolog- 
ical chemistry, largely due, as so many 
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other valuable advances have been, to 
the genius and insight of that wizard 
of science, Jacques Loeb, is that the 
role of oxygen is not, as was at one 
time supposed, to combine with, or burn 
the food stuffs and furnish energy for 
the work of the body in the form of 
heat, but to burn and neutralize these 
fatigue poisons. It is too wide and 
deep a question to be gone into here, 
but the belief is steadily growing that 
the real life-processes of our cells or 
body-bugs are carried out in the absence 
of oxygen and without the evolution of 
any heat whatever. 

As one of our French physiologists, 
Armand Gautier, with that fine dram- 
atic instinct for epigram typical of the 
Gallic mind, puts it, “La vie intracel- 
lulaire c’est les vie anaerobique”’ (“the 
life within the cell is the life without 
air’), a discovery which bids fair to 
revolutionize physiology and medicine 
almost as the discovery of radium has 
chemistry. 


Oxygen To Kill Fatigue Poisons 


So much indeed is the neutralization 
of these fatigue poisons a matter of 
oxygen that we are actually able now 
to neutralize them artificially by the 
inhalation of pure oxygen gas. Dr. 
Leonard Hill, the distinguished Eng- 
lish physiologist, proceeding upon Loeb’s 
findings, began some years ago adminis- 
tering oxygen from a tank to runners 
in long distance races and athletes en- 
gaged in various feats of endurance. 

The results were most gratifying; the 
exhausted and gasping runner, inhaling 
pure oxygen gas for two or three min- 
utes, would rise and bound forward 
again, apparently almost as fresh as 
when he started and with little or no 
after reaction or recoil of depression, 
such as invariably occurs after the so- 
called stimulants, alcohol, cocaine, etc., 
none of which, by the way, are stimu- 
lants at all, but pure narcotics, and 
“refresh” the runner only by numbing 
his senses to the fatigue discomforts. 
In the near future the exhausted and 
perspiring athlete may walk into the 
club house to call for an oxygen fizz 


instead of a Scotch highhball, and Polly, 
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instead of putting the kettle on when 
John comes home tired after his day’s 
work, will ring for the oxygen tank. 

With the assistance of oxygen and 
the wondrous fatigue-antitoxins which 
she has trained our cells to produce, 
Nature has simply astonishing powers 
of recuperation against any strain or 
danger to which she has been accustomed 
for thousands of years, but when it 
comes to dangers of more recent growth 
and less geologic antiquity, her compen- 
sation is not so perfect. 

There is a group of enemies of the 
heart, historically old, it is true, but 
geologically of the most recent, against 
which Nature has not yet perfected her 
defense, although she puts up an ex- 
cellent fight against them, and that is 
the germs of the infectious diseases and 
their poisons. All of these are born of 
civilization, spawned in the period when 
men began to crowd together into 
kraals, villages, and hill-forts, breath- 
ing one another’s breath, devouring the 
bread out of each other’s mouths, and 
drinking each other’s excreta in well- 
water. 

Small detachments of these germ 
enemies the body cuts to pieces with its 
leucocyte cavalry; masses of them it 
mows down by the platoon firing of its 
heavy infantry, the fixed cell-bugs of 
the body. It manufactures antitoxins 
against their toxins, antibodies, and 
solvents, which will melt down and 
destroy the living germs themselves, and 
nine times out of ten, yes, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, its dashing and 
brilliant fight is successful, but at the 
hundreth attempt they slip past its lines 
and attack one of the great central fort- 
resses, the heart, the lungs, the brain, 
or the kidneys. 

When they reach the heart, they 
strike for the weakest point, namely, the 
valves. If you want to cripple a pump 


you slash or tear at the valve of its 


bucket; and the heart, in spite ‘of all 
that has been said and sung about its 
beating high with pride and swelling 
with magnanimity and throbbing with 
emotion, is nothing but a pump. 

In the beginning it was of the sim- 
plest, just a hollow muscle, or, more ac- 
curately a loose, spongy mesh of muscle 
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fibers which, at regular intervals, con- 
tracted and squeezed the blood out of . 
its pores, a mere self-squeezing muscle 
sponge. It didn’t seem to care where 
the blood went, just so long as it moved 
on; it was a sort of body policeman, in 
fact. 

When it became desirable to keep the 
blood moving in one direction, valves 
budded out as folds or flaps from the 
inside of its mouths. Soon it became 
divided into a receiving chamber, auri- 
cle, and a pumping chamber, ventricle. 
Then when the lung came along, it cut 
itself in two, making a weaker right 
heart to pump the blood through the 
lung and a stronger left to drive it all 
over the body, and we have the heart 
as it is to-day with its two intake-hop- 
pers, two driving chambers, and four 
sets of valves. 


Where the Germs Hide 


As the beat of the heart became more 
rapid and powerful, the valves, which 
were originally simple folds of muscle 
and lining, became thinner and tougher 
and more fibrous, until now they are 
mere smooth-coated flaps of thinnest 
rawhide, swinging backward and for- 
ward ceaselessly to the pendulum of the 
pulse. The thinner and tougher they 
became, the smaller and fewer nat- 
urally became their blood vessels, so 
that to-day they are both “the deadest” 
and most severely tried tissue in the 
heart, as well as the youngest, which 
counts for much in biology. 

When the germs of infectious disease 
break into the blood and are carried to 
the heart, their first, commonest, and 
deadliest lodgment is on the under side 
of the valve-flaps. Here they nest and 
breed and eat into the substance of the 
valves. These become swollen and 
sticky, can no longer close the opening 
of the heart pump properly, an ulcer 
forms, which, by its healing, warps the 
valve out of shape, and the heart pump 
has to fight for its life and for the body’s 
life at once. 

Even then Nature has forces in re- 
serve. If the patient be kept absolutely 
at rest and either an antitoxin manu- 
factured for the purpose injected into 
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the body, or the body supported until it 
can make its own, the invaders may be 
expelled, the crippling swelling of the 
valve may subside, and the ulcer heal 
without contraction or scar. But un- 
fortunately often, with the utmost that 
she can do, the invaders, though beaten, 
leave their mark behind them; the valve 
is eaten away at its edge, or twisted and 
warped by the contraction of the healing 
scar, so that it will no longer properly 
close the opening, and we have what we 
call valvular, or organic, heart disease. 

This, however, is by no means the 
sentence of death it was at one time sup- 
posed to be. Taking advantage of our 
wonderful power of heart-building by in- 
telligent muscular exercise, we can in 
nine cases out of ten, where the damage 
is not too severe, increase the thickness 
and power of the heart-muscle until, by 
driving more blood at each stroke, it can, 
in spite of the fact that part of it leaks 
back, or regurgitates, through the broken 
valve, pump a sufficient amount through 
the body and the lungs to supply the 
tissues with food and oxygen. When 
this has occurred we say that compen- 
sation is established, and with proper 
care, intelligent exercise, good feeding, 
and avoidance of unnecessary strains, 
this compensation may be maintained, 
not merely for years and decades, but 
until the patient actually dies of some- 
thing else. 

The diseases which most frequently 
damage the heart in this way are, first 
and far commonest, acute rheumatism, 
or rheumatic fever, the different forms 
of blood poisoning, typhoid, pneumonia, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, and even ordi- 
nary tonsilitis and common colds. 

Most of these heart involvements oc- 
cur late in the disease, often during the 
period of recovery. The best cure for 
them, and one that will be effective eight 
times out of ten, is absolute rest, and the 
worst possible danger is putting the 
body, and indirectly the heart, to work 
again before it has completely thrown 
off the attack and repaired the damage. 

This is where the greatest single dan- 
ger of athletics to the heart comes in. A 
boy has had, it may be, a comparatively 
mild attack of one of the infectious 
fevers, typhoid, pneumonia, influenza, or 
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tonsilitis; he is still a little weak and 
his heart beats more rapidly and vio- 
lently than it should on exertion, but the 
team needs him, or he is anxious for a 
certain record, and he starts back into 
training with a heart which has not fully 
repaired its damage. Or a girl cannot 
resist the temptation of a long-antici- 
pated dance when she is barely conva- 
lescent. 

Now while exercise falling upon a 
healthy heart is beneficial and stimulat- 
ing, it is everything that is the reverse 
upon a diseased or poisoned heart. In- 
stead of the muscle wall of the heart be- 
coming thicker and more vigorous un- 
der the strain, it gives way and dilates 
and thins until the heart becomes like a 
thick-walled, wet, brown-paper bag. 
Suddenly one day it can no longer drive 
on its overload of blood and down goes 
the runner or oarsman or dancer in an 
attack of heart failure. 


Large—But Not Enlarged—Hearts 


A healthy hypertrophy or overgrown 
heart is an advantage and an asset in the 
battle of life, although it has certain dan- 
gers connected with it, which will be ex- 
plained later. But a dilated, ballooned- 
out heart is a damage and a handicap, 
often lifelong; at best requiring years of 
careful living and management to re- 
cover from it. 

Every athletic trainer or coach ought 
to be compelled by law either to take a 
medical degree, or at least such physi- 
ological and medical training as that pos- 
sessed by a trained nurse, for instance, 
which would enable him to recognize 
these dangerous conditions of the heart 
and to discover when it is doing badly 
under training. Then one of those pit- 
iable accidents should cost him his posi- 
tion at once. 

There is another way in which the in- 
fectious diseases may damage the heart 
and lead to serious trouble in athletics. 
Even though their germs may not suc- 
ceed in effecting a lodgment upon the 
valves of the heart and produce what 
we term mechanical defects, or organic 
disease, the persistent saturation of the 
whole body by their poisons may so af- 
fect the heart muscle that it becomes 
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inflamed, and even begins to break down 
into fibrous tissue or fat (the much- 
dreaded brown atrophy and fatty de- 
generation of the heart, respectively), 
or thicken and swell and become in- 
flamed and gorged with blood and ex- 
udate. 

If this process of heart poisoning be 
severe enough, it may literally paralyze 
the heart muscle and rapidly cause death. 
Indeed, as a matter of fact, death in a 
large number of our infectious diseases, 
especially pneumonia, tuberculosis, and 
diphtheria, comes from heart failure due 
to this saturation poisoning of the heart 
muscle. 

Hearts are trumps, and whenever the 
ace is played, everything else falls. All 
deaths are ultimately deaths by heart 
failure, and consequently vital statisti- 
cians and the census bureau refuse to ac- 
cept “heart failure” upon death certifi- 
cates as a definite cause of death. 

What more commonly happens, how- 
ever, is that the heart rallies and grad- 
ually recovers from the saturation; but 
remains for weeks and even months 


afterwards thickened, swollen, and in- 
elastic, doing its work with difficulty and 


ready to break down and dilate under 
any strain. Now, let a boy or man with 
a heart like this be placed in training 
for a contest or entered for an event, and 
it is easy to see what will happen. All 
the ground that the heart has so pain- 
fully regained will be lost promptly. 

It is a fact significant of the care that 
should be exercised in placing muscular 
work upon an imperfectly recovered 
heart that far the highest percentage of 
both heart disease and of that process of 
decay in the blood vessels which we call 
arterio-sclerosis occurs in men of vigor- 
ous habit and strong physique who are 
compelled to earn their living in labori- 
ous muscular occupations, such as lum- 
bermen, miners, dock laborers, porters, 
and unclassified day laborers of all sorts. 
Physicians living in the neighborhood of 
big lumber camps, sawmills, and mines 
recognize conditions which they describe 
as “lumbermen’s heart,” “miner’s heart,” 
etc. 

The heart complications of rheuma- 
tism are far commonest in agricultural 
laborers, hod carriers, and poorly paid, 
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hard-worked, and badly fed day laborers 
of all sorts among men and in over- 
worked and underfed servant girls and 
maids of all work among women. 

If both trainers and contestants would 
adopt as their motto, “Be sure you 
are completely recovered, then wait a 
month,” before going into training or 
entering for a contest, three-fourths of 
the injurious effects of athletics upon the 
heart would be avoided. 

It must also be remembered that the 
repeated piling up of excessive amounts 
of these fatigue poisons in the blood and 
in the heart may produce somewhat the 
same injurious effects, though in lesser 
degree, as the toxins of infectious dis- 
ease. Acute dilation, thickening, and in- 
flammation of the wall of the heart may 
be brought about in young and rapidly 
growing boys and girls merely by an un- 
reasonable repetition of those strains, 
with their consequent fatigue saturations. 

By the mercy of Heaven, the young 
human animal is astonishingly tough 
and resilient, and experts who have had 
wide experience in diseases of the heart 
are, in the main, inclined to agree with 
the great English physician, Sir Clifford 
Allbutt, that permanent damage to the 
heart from athletic exercises and strains 
in youth is comparatively rare, except 
where these strains fall upon a heart al- 
ready diseased, or not completely recov- 
ered from an illness. 

Repeated excessive saturations with 
fatigue poisons may bring about a 
chronic weakening of the heart, so that 
upon the attack of some acute infection, 
like pneumonia or typhoid, it cannot re- 
sist as vigorously as the normal heart. 

This is the explanation in part of 
those distressing deaths from acute infec- 
tions of champion athletes, both college 
and professional, in the prime of life, and 
of the fact that champion athletes, as a 
class, often show a higher death rate 
from tuberculosis, pneumonia, and ty- 
phoid than the average of their age and 
social condition. They have either over- 
trained their hearts, or, so to speak, 
trained them so exclusively to devote all 
their powers to resisting and compen- 
sating for mere physical strains that they 
have no reserve power left against any 
other kind of attack. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


ARTH PEVENSEY, representative of a New York newspaper, on a trip into the 

Northwest, meets a young lady in a restaurant at Prince George who piques his 

curiosity. Later he obtains permission from his newspaper to accompany the ee 
of Miwasa on a tour over his wilderness diocese. As he is preparing for the journey, a 
request comes that he should call upon a Mrs. Mabyn at another hotel. There he sees 
again the girl of the restaurant and learns that she wishes to go into the wilderness on some 
mysterious errand and desires him to take her under his charge until she can join the bishop 
at Miwasa Landing. On the way to the landing, Nick Grylls, a notorious and powerful 
“free-trader” of the district, is attracted to Natalie, the young lady. Garth resents his over- 
tures and Grylls sets himself to pick a quarrel with Garth. At the Landing Natalie has 
further encounter with Nick Grylls in which the latter is much worsted. She and Garth 
start up the river on the steamboat. On the way Natalie tells the reason for her trip into 
the wilderness. She was married in a burst of girlish folly to Herbert Mabyn, a ne’er-do- 
well, who went straight from church to train to make a home in the Northwest. As nothing 
had been heard from him in weeks Natalie was now on her way to find and reclaim him. 


CHAPTER VII the Warehouse. This had been the 
. place of Captain Jack’s gloomy forebod- 
Mary Co-que-wasa’s Errand ings all the way up. The river spread 
T noon next day the lit- wide, shallow, and swift on either side 
tle Aurora Borealis the island, and neither one channel nor 
was reclining drunk- the other would permit their ascent. 
enly on a shoal in the The Aurora was having a little breath-. 
river at the foot of Cal- ing-space on the shoal, while Captain 
iper Island, sixty miles Jack and St. Paul, the big half-breed 
above the Landing and fifteen below pilot, debated below on what to do. 
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The three passengers looked on from 
the upper deck. Natalie and Garth tac- 
itly ignored any change in their relation 
to-day, and no reference was made to 
Natalie’s story. They seemed, if any- 
thing, more friendly with each other; 
nevertheless Constraint, like a specter 
standing between them, intercepted all 
their communications. 

The third passenger was a half-breed 
woman nearing middle age, clad in a de- 
cent black print dress and a black straw 
hat, under the brim of which depended 
a circlet of attenuated, grizzled curls. 
Her face, like that of all the natives in 
the presence of whites, expressed a 
blank, in her case a mysterious blank. 
She was ubiquitous and silent; which- 
ever way they looked, there she was. 

Captain Jack had mentioned to Garth 
that her name was Mary Co-que-wasa. 
The offhand shrug that accompanied the 
information, between men, was signifi- 
cant. Garth resented it and his sympa- 
thies were enlisted. He had made sev- 
eral efforts to talk to the woman, only 
to be received with a stupid shake of the 
head. He thought she could not speak 
Natalie, more keenly intui- 


English. 
tive, took an active dislike to her. 

“I’m sure she listens to us,” she had 
said, 

Meanwhile, preparations were under- 
taken to hoist the Aurora Borealis by 


main strength up the rapids. The 
“skiff,” as they whimsically termed the 
steamboat’s great, clumsy tender—its of- 
ficial name of “‘sturgeon-head” was more 
descriptive—was brought alongside and 
a half mile of hawser, more or less, pa- 
tiently coiled in the bottom. The end 
of this rope was made fast on board the 
steamer, and the skiff, pushing off, with 
heart-breaking labor was poled and 
tracked up the rapids, paying out the 
hawser over her stern as she went. 

The other end of the rope was made 
fast to a great tree on the shore above, 
and the skiff returning, the inboard end 
was turned about the capstan. Steam 
was then turned on, and with a great 
to-do of puffing and clanking the Au- 
rora started to haul herself up hand over 
hand, as one might say. 

Alas! she had no sooner raised her 
head than the hawser parted in the mid- 
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dle with a report like a small cannon, 
and the Aurora settled dejectedly back 
on the shoal. 

At five o'clock, after the failure of 
the fourth attempt, Captain Jack threw 
up his hands and turned the Aurora’s 
nose down stream. The little boat, 
which had sulked and hung back in the 
rapids all day, picked up her heels and 
hustled down with the current, like a 
willful child that obtains its own way 
at last. 

They tied up at the bank just below 
and had supper. Afterwards three half- 
breed boys, with their scent for happen- 
ings in the bush as unerring and mys- 
terious as the buzzard’s scent for car- 
rion, turned up from nowhere, and at 
the same time a fourth came nosing un- 
der the bank in a crazy dug-out filled 
with grass. So soft was the arrival of 
the last that Garth was not aware of it 
until he happened to catch sight of Mary 
Co-que-wasa deep in a whispered con- 
sultation with the paddler. Finding 
Garth’s eyes upon her, Mary, with a 
hasty word to the boy, embarked, and 
the canoe’s nose was turned upstream. 
With a view to a possible means of 
transport later, Garth called after the 
boy, but he only paddled the faster. 
The incident caused Garth a vague un- 
easiness. 

In the other three he found a means, 
such as it was, of extricating them from 
their dilemma. He learned through St. 
Paul, who interpreted, that there was a 
camp of Indians engaged in cutting wild 
hay, seven miles off, and that a wagon 
and team could be had there next morn- 
ing to carry them and their goods to 
the Warehouse. At the mention of 
seven miles Garth looked dubiously: at 
Natalie, but she stoutly averred her abil- 
ity to do it twice if necessary. Since 
nothing better offered, Garth hired the 
boys to show the way and carry the bag- 
gage. 

The Aurora Borealis presently backed 
off and, blithely kicking up the water 
astern, disappeared down the _ river. 
Her going cut their last bond with the 
world of civilization, and henceforth 
they must fend for themselves in the 
wilderness. Natalie looked around at 
the grim, empty woods and at the 
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strange, alien boys who were to conduct 
them, and instinctively put out her hand 
to Garth. 

The breeds inherit from the red side 
of the house a shuffling half-trot, pro- 
duced with steady shoulders and rolling 
hips, which is a good deal faster than it 
looks. Natalie with her tiny bundle 
had much ado to keep up, and Garth 
under his plodded doggedly behind, with 
breaking neck and shoulders. The 
breeds, careless of their fate, never once 
looked behind. Garth had to keep them 
in sight, or instantly lose the faint trail 
in the darkness. 

It was a long seven miles, and abso- 
lute darkness clothed the lofty aisles of 
the pine trees long before they finished 
passing through; beyond there were in- 
terminable, misty meadows of wild 
grass to be crossed. Garth could no 
longer distinguish any sign of a trail, 
but the breeds bent steadily ahead. 
Once or twice an owl whirred suddenly 
low over their heads and somewhere far 
off a loon guffawed insanely. In the 
end one of their guides, to cheer his own 
soul, lifted up his voice in the strident, 
unearthly chant of the Crees, and it only 
needed this to add the last touch of un- 
reality to their eery journey. They be- 
gan to fee! like spirits after death, hur- 
ried in the darkness they knew not 
whither. 

At last a bright light flared suddenly 
across the hay marsh, and from their 
guides’ joyful exclamation they gath- 
ered that it marked the end of their 
journey. Fire was something human 
and known and amazingly cheering. 
They covered the last lap at a brisk 
pace. 

Five tepees, 


faintly phosphorescent 
with interior fires, stood in a line where 
the pine trees bounded the hay marsh. 
The people were all within. The three 
breed boys dived into the principal tepee 
without ceremony, leaving Garth and 
Natalie standing rather foolishly out- 


side. They were evidently expected to 
follow, for presently a head was stuck 
inquiringly outside and what they took 
for an invitation to enter was delivered 
in Cree. 

“Let us go in,” whispered Natalie. 
“I’m crazy to see what it’s like!” 
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Without more ado she lifted the flap 
which covered the entrance and crawled, 
blinking, into the light, Garth close at 
her heels. 

A fire was built on the ground in the 
center of the tepee, and the smoke, fill- 
ing the apex, finally found itself out of 
the top. Around the fire was grouped 
a motley, gypsy crew of all ages, the 
elders in the place of honor above the 
fire, the children by the door. The fire- 
light threw their copper-colored faces 
into strong relief; each wore an ex- 
pression of stolid expectation. Stolidity 
is the pet affectation of the breed; at 
heart he is as garrulous as an ape. Like 
mongrels generally, their manners were 
bad; a grunt served for welcome, and 
places were coolly pointed out where 
they should sit. 

With that the guests were forthwith 
yielded up to discussion, while the 
whole circle stared at them as if they 
were vegetables. In especial, the chil- 
dren sitting across the fire transfixed 
them with eyes as hard, bright, and un- 
winking as the eyes of little birds of 
prey. 

The eldest of their conductors, who 
answered to the name of Pake, sat at 
the right hand of the principal man—a 
personage in frayed overalls and cotton 
shirt, with a scarlet handkerchief about 
his temples—and called attention to the 
points of the two moon-i-yas like a 
showman. 

After all the elders had partaken of 
tea, somebody recollected to thrust the 
battered pot at Garth and Natalie, with 
two more than doubtful tin cups. They 
declined to partake. 

Garth was fuming. 
he whispered. 

“Just a minute,” Natalie begged, with 
bright eyes. “Never mind their man- 
ners. It’s all so strange and different!” 

Presently the preparations for retir- 
ing, which their arrival had probably 
interrupted, were resumed. Hideously 
dirty and torn comforters with protrud- 
ing cotton filling were spread on the 
ground and individuals began to roll 
up, feet to the fire. A woman indicated 
a place for Garth and Natalie, side by 
side. When her meaning became clear, 
they elaborately avoided each other’s 


“Let’s get out,” 


° 
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eyes and Natalie beat a hasty retreat 
outside. She never again expressed a 
wish to enter a tepee. Garth, blush- 
ing to the roots of his hair, explained 
that they preferred to sleep outside. 
The breeds let them go, with a shrug 
for the queer ways of the moon-i-yas. 

Garth pitched the little tent he had 
for Natalie under the pine trees at a 
short distance and spread her bed on 
balsam boughs inside with tender hands. 
Natalie had suddenly half collapsed, 
like a sleepy child. She disappeared 
with a murmured good-night and was 
heard of no more until morning. 

Garth spread his own bed under the 
stars, athwart the door of the tent. He 
remembered before turning in that they 
lacked water, and returned to the tepee 
to ask where it was to be procured. As 
he entered the second time, his atten- 
tion was arrested by the sound of Mary 
Co-que-wasa’s name on Pake’s lips. 

“Who is Mary Co-que-wasa?” he 
asked, recollecting his previous uneasi- 
ness. 

It appeared they could understand 
English well enough when they had a 
mind to. The women visibly bridled, 
as women, white or red, will do when 
an erring ewe of the flock is mentioned 
in company. 

“Mary Co-que-wasa one bad wom- 
an,” said one, with the toneless enuncia- 
tion of a parrot. 

Another volunteered further infor- 
mation in Cree in which the names of 
Mary and Nick Grylls were coupled. 

“What’s that?” demanded the startled 
Garth. 

“Mary Co-que-wasa Nick Grylls’s 
woman,” said his first informant. 

That was all he could get out of 
them. It did not conduce to the ease of 
his first bed in the wilderness. 


About eleven Pake, in his wagon, 
brought them to the shore of a demure 
little river flowing softly between high 
banks—Musquasepi, that they were to 
know so well. Off to the left it merged 
into the muddier waters of the “big” 
river. On the further shore stood the 
warehouse they had heard of so often 
on the way. 


“Oh!” said Natalie. “Only another 
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little log shack! Why, I imagined a 
—-a 

“Five-story stone front?” suggested 
Garth. 

“Well, I don’t know,” she said, “but 
not that!” 

On the hither side was a solitary 
cabin, and in the doorway stood a breed, 
outwardly of a different pattern from 
any they had seen, but, after all, not so 
different. He was clad in decert Sun- 
day blacks, minus the coat, and wore 
heavy-rimmed spectacles, which he took 
off when he really wished to see. On 
the table within was _ ostentatiously 
spread an open Bible. The sharp-eyed 
Natalie took note that it was upside 
down. 

This young man had a heavy expres- 
sion of conscious responsibility, before 
which the insouciant Pake visibly 
quailed. Pake indicated to Garth that 
Ancose Mackey stood before him. 

“Where is the Bishop?” Garth de- 
manded impatiently. 

Ancose blandly ignored the question 
for the present. “How do you do, sir?” 
he said, like a mechanical doll, at the 
same time politely extending his hand. 

Garth, shaking it hastily, repeated 
his question, but the young man was not 
to be hurried over any of his self-pleas- 
ing formalities. 

“How do you do, sir?” he repeated 
to Natalie in precisely the same tone, 
gravely shaking hands with her. 

Then they must needs come in and 
sit down, while their host made a re- 
mark on the weather and informed them 
with an air that he was a very good 
reader. He wrapped his Bible in an 
end of comforter and, pulling a doll’s 
trunk from under the bed, put it away. 
Natalie had a glimpse of the contents 
of the trunk; she said afterwards it was 
like the inside of his head; besides the 
Bible, there were sundry pieces of dried 
moose meat, a gaudy silk handkerchief, 
tobacco, and a brass watch chain of the 
size of a small cable. He took out the 
latter and put it on. 

Finally he appeared to hear Garth’s 
question. “Bishop gone up little river. 
Four days,” he said. 

“Some one was to meet me here,” said 
Garth confidently. 
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An expression of genuine concern ap- 
peared under Ancose Mackey’s solemn 
mugging. “You Garth Pevensey?” he 
asked. 

Garth nodded. 

Ancose’s English was not equal to the 
situation. He turned quickly to Pake, 
squatting in the doorway, and exploded 
in Cree. Pake answered in kind. It 
takes a roundabout course to say any- 
thing of an abstract nature in Cree. 
Finally Garth heard the ominous name 
of Mary Co-que-wasa enter into their 
discourse. 

“What is 
patiently. 

Ancose turned a long face to him. 
“Bad medicine here,” he said. “Bishop 
send ol’ Pierre Toma down from head 
of rapids with him team to get you,” he 
went on, struggling manfully with his 
English. “Ol Pierre say to me three 
days of waiting. Las’ night come boy 
up big river in canoe. Boy say to ol’ 
Pierre, Cap’n Jack stuck at Caliper 
Island. Boy say, Cap’n Jack want tell 
to Bishop, Garth Pevensey no can come. 
Garth Pevensey him gone back outside.” 

Garth and Natalie looked at each 
other in dismay. 

“ Mary Co-que-wasa do this,” added 
Ancose. “Him no speak never true.” 

“Of course!” said Natalie. “She 
knew they would not believe her, so 
she sent the boy up, while she waited 
below.” 

“ ‘Where’s 
manded. 

Ancose shrugged. ‘Gone down,” he 
said. ‘No can catch now.” 

“When did Pierre Toma go back?” 

“Early,” said Ancose. “Five hours. 
Him horses fresh.” 

“Maybe we can catch them yet!” 
cried Garth. “How much to the head 
of the rapids, Pake?” 

Pake had ample English to make a 
good bargain. However, it was finally 
struck, and, cutting Ancose Mackey’s 
elaborate adieus very short, they took to 
the road again. 

They had twenty-five miles to cover. 
This part of the trail is considerably 
used in freighting goods around the 
rapids, and in the north it is considered 
a good road—though the travelers’ 
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the Garth de- 
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bones bore testimony to the contrary for 
several succeeding days. Pake with the 
prospect of a substantial bonus before 
him, did not spare his horses, but the 
grass-fed beasts had already lost their 
enthusiasm for the journey and they 
made but indifferent progress. They 
were presently compelled to stop a good 
hour and a half to let them rest and 
feed. 

Garth, though he strove to hide it, 
was now very anxious. They had laid 
in only two weeks’ provisions at the 
Landing; the trails seemed to be nar- 
rowing both before and behind and the 
North closing in. Moreover, he sus- 
pected that Nick Grylls was not the 
man to stoop to mere mischief-making 
and he wondered apprehensively what 
next move he contemplated. Looking 
at his charming Natalie, he could con- 
ceive of a man stooping to any villainy 
to possess her. However, he strove to 
keep her spirits up—and his own—with 
the oft-expressed belief that the Bishop 
would not leave Pierre Toma’s until the 
next morning. 

Six o'clock had passed before they 
turned into the rough little clearing on 
the river bank. ‘The horses were done 
up. They had passed no other sign of 
habitation the whole way. 

A bent old man with a snowy thatch 
came hobbling out of the cabin. His 
look of surprise and the quietness of the 
place, answered Garth’s question before 
he put it. 

“Where is the Bishop?” 

The old man spread out his hands. 
“Gone. Four hours,” he said. 


CHAPTER VIII 
On the Little River 


HE next day found Garth and 
Natalie afloat on Musquasepi, 
headed alone into the North. To 

be exact, only Natalie was afloat; she sat 
in the stern of a tiny boat, keeping her 
off shore with a paddle devised from the 
cover of a grub-box. Their outfit was 
piled amidships. Garth, harnessed to the 
end of a towing-line, plodded through 
the mud and over the stones of the bank, 
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climbing over fallen trees and wading 
bodily into the river, when necessary to 
drag his tow around a reef. 

Indecision had attacked Garth the 
night before—his responsibility was so 
great; but Natalie had said, pressing the 
soft curve out of her lips: 

“Any means to get ahead! If we 
have to crawl on hands and knees!” 

“Any safe means,” Garth amended. 

“Nick Grylls without doubt is count- 
ing on our being held up or driven 
back,” she said. “I have an idea he 
is not far behind us.” 

It was Garth’s own idea. 

“So we must keep ahead!” 

“We must do whatever will best in- 
sure your safety,” Garth said doggedly. 

That bright red spot had appeared in 
either of Natalie’s cheeks. “Bother my 
safety!” she cried. ‘You will not allow 
me a shred of pluck! My honor is en- 
gaged on this journey, just the same as 
if I were a man! I said I’d do it and 
I will! And if I hear another word 
about my comfort or my safety, upon 
my word, I’ll go on alone!” 

Garth had smiled at the threat and 
given in, because on the whole it seemed 


safer to press ahead than to attempt to 


return. Secretly, he was delighted with 
the spirit she showed. 

They had bought the boat from Pierre 
Toma, a breed of the more self-respect- 
ing elder generation, in whose aged eyes 
still twinkled the spirit of the voyageurs. 
Pake’s magnanimous offer of the wagon 
and team at only twice their real value 
was declined, inasmuch as the trail was 
impassable for wagons beyond Toma’s 
place and ceased altogether at Caribou 
Lake. They counted on the boat to 
carry them as far as the lake; there, 
Pierre Toma had assured them, they 
might very likely overtake the Bishop, 
if he were delayed by contrary winds, 
or christenings. 

In any case Wall-eye Macgregor, said 
Pierre, had a strong boat at the lake that 
could take them the eighty miles across. 
According to the haphazard measure- 
ments of the breeds, Caribou Lake was 
twenty-five miles from Pierre Toma’s. 

Their own boat was but crazily hung 
together. Natalie had christened it the 
Flat-iron, from its shape. It was of ex- 
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tremely simple construction—two planks 
laid V-shape, with a shorter plank to 
close the end and boards nailed on for 
a bottom. Pierre Toma had said with 
pride there was no other boat in the 
country like it, and after using it a day 
they were prepared to agree. 

It was designed to be propelled with 
a pole, and they had started in that 
manner, but the F/at-iron showed a per- 
verse disposition to travel in any direc- 
tion save the desired one; her favorite 
maneuver under the impetus of the pole 
was to swing slowly on her center with- 
out moving ahead at all. So Garth 
after some study had constructed the 
tracking apparatus. 

It was a simple, parklike, little river, 
with brown, foam-flecked water flowing 
moderately through a country of small 
timber; occasionally there were natural 
meadows, starred with flowers, where 
children in their white dresses should 
have been picknicking, so intimate and 
peaceful it seemed. None the less, it 
was the strange and lonely North into 
which they were thrust on their own 
unaided resources—like the babes in the 
woods, Natalie said. 

They were abruptly cast back on the 
great and simple verities of existence, 
where a man, be his wits never so sharp, 
must be strong to survive. Natalie 
looked at Garth’s broad back, as he 
slowly put the miles behind him one 
after another and, considering the im- 
patient vigor with which he attacked the 
multitude of obstacles strewn along the 
river, thanked God for sending such a 
one to her aid. 

She insisted on camping early, for it 
had been a grueling afternoon on Garth. 
They chose a little promontory run- 
ning into the water, and once he had 
started a fire and put up her tent, she 
made him lie at length in the grass, 
where he stretched his limbs in delicious 
weariness and watched her settling the 
camp for the night and cooking the sup- 
per. She was proud in the acquisition 
of a new accomplishment, that of bak- 
ing bannock before a fire in the open, 
learned that morning from Mrs. Toma. 
The sight of her, bustling and cheerful, 
working for him, had a strange and 
painful pleasure. They two, alone to- 
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gether in the wilderness, cut off from 
all their kind!—the thought squeezed 
his heartstrings; she was so much his 
own there—and so little! 

With the sinking of the sun, the 
awful stillness came stealing to envelop 
them and with insistent fingers seemed 
to press upon the very drums of their 
ears. The little river flowed as stilly 
and darkly as the water of Lethe at 
their feet and the gaunt pines over the 
way stood transfixed like souls that had 
drunk of it. Under the spell of the 
silence they instinctively lowered their 
voices; they broke sticks for the fire 
with reluctance, so painful was the crash 
and reverberation up and down. 

But there is always one sound that 
accompanies this stillness, hardly breaks 
it, so smoothly it comes stealing on the 
suspended evening air, the quavering 
howl of the coyote. They heard it throb 
miles off, and it was answered from im- 
measurable distances side to side. Lit- 
tle by little, attracted by the smell of 
cooking food, the animals drew closer 
and at last stationed themselves in a 
kind of wide-drawn circle about their 
camp on both sides the river, wailing 
back and forth like souls inconceivably 
tormented. Natalie shuddered. 

“They are cowardly beasts,” Garth 
said reassuringly. “They won’t come 
any closer.” 

They spoke but little to each other. 
Night, solitude, and that spirit of woe 
abroad, filled them with a mighty long- 
ing for each other’s arms. At last she 
crept away to her tent. 

He rolled himself in his blankets 
across the door of her tent, and lay 
there smoking, gazing at the fire, pictur- 
ing Natalie asleep within and assuaging 
his hungry heart as best he might with 
the sound of her childlike breathing. 


The day broke gloriously, and shortly 
after sunrise they were on their way 
again, under a sky as tenderly blue as 
palest turquoise, over which were flung 
bright, silken, cloudy scarves. As they 
ascended, the character of the river 
changed; the trees disappeared, giving 
place to wide, flat meadows of blue 
grass as high as a man’s waist, the cur- 
rent slackened, and its course became 
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more circuitous. Along the shores steep 
cut banks alternated with muddy shoals, 
and a new set of problems faced Garth. 

These chiefly took the form of stout 
willow bushes overhanging the cut banks 
— diabolically malicious, sentient be- 
ings, they became to Garth. He tried 
crawling underneath with his tow line, 
whereupon the earth gave way, precipi- 
tating him in water up to his middle. 
He tried crashing bodily through, and 
the line would invariably knot itself 
around the most inaccessible twig. The 
Flat-iron, too, seemed to rejoice in his 
discomfiture and at every interruption 
of her progress took the occasion, in 
spite of Natalie’s paddle, to turn about 
and stick her nose stupidly into the mud 
of the bank. 

Every bush seemed to offer a differ- 
ent and more complicated obstacle than 
the last; in three hours they made per- 
haps twice three hundred yards. Na- 
talie, alarmed by the spectacle of Garth’s 
set lips and the swollen veins of his 
temples, besought him for goodness’ 
sake to swear and not mind her. 

He finally decided to change his mode 
of going and contriving a second little 
paddle, he embarked with Natalie. 
They progressed but slowly against the 
current, for the short paddles had about 
the same effectiveness as two of those 
little instruments for making butter pats 
which they strongly resembled. Garth 
figured they would be making a mile 
an hour—but this way was easier on 
his temper. 

To-day the little river placidly flow- 
ing between its grassy banks had an oddly 
pastoral look. With the familiar shapes 
of the overhanging willows and the brill- 
iant marsh marigolds on the shallows, 
all drenched in the opulent sunshine, 
they found themselves looking for cows 
on the bank, and it seemed incredible 
that no church spire rose above any of 
the distant clumps of trees. They could 
not rid themselves of the feeling that 
this was no more than a day’s picnic, 
with a house awaiting them just ahead 
and company and good cheer. 

Instead of that, silently rounding a 
bend, they were unexpectedly intro- 
duced to the true genius of the coun- 
try. In the mud of one of the flats at 
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the edge of the water sat a large brown 
bear on his haunches, soberly licking 
his paws. He was no more than twenty 
feet from them—a room’s length. At 
Natalie’s slight gasp of astonishment, he 
turned his head and stared at them 
agape, with hanging paws, like a great 
baby. He looked so homely and comical 
Natalie burst out laughing. At the 
sound, bruin promptly fell to all fours 
and with a great woof! of astonishment 
and indignation bundled over the bank 
out of sight. 

To-day, the delicate, heady air of the 
Northern summer inspired their veins 
like wine. As Olympians, they lunched 
on the greensward carpeting the bank 
of a little inlet, while their shallop 
floated among tiny white lilies at their 
feet. All afternoon their spirits soared 
into the realms of incoherent enthusiasm ; 
they filled the air with their full-throat- 
ed laughter and foolish, glancing speech. 
Garth’s old friends would have been as- 
tonished then to see how he could “ let 
himself go,” but no one in the world 
ever really saw that side of him besides 
Natalie. 

They loved; their happy eyes con- 
fessed it freely, though their tongues 
were tied. Nothing. needed to be ex- 
plained, for they were perfectly attuned 
to each other and everything was clear 
in an exchange of eyes. The tough old 
world, with all its tiresome, grimy busi- 
nesses, was thrust out of sight and out 
of mind, and they seemed to tread a 
brand-new sphere, created as they would 
have it, erapty of all save their two self- 
ish selves. 

On such a day, in such surroundings, 
crosses, hindrances, dangers, what were 
they? Life was a great joke; Nick 
Grylls and his minions were blithely 
whistled down the wind. Ascending be- 
tween the flowery banks of the little 
river, their river, nothing mattered so 
they were not parted. In the more or 
less tarnished circlet of life it was their 
perfect golden day, and whenever after- 
wards either remembered it, it was as if 
a delicate fragrance arose in his soul. 
All day they saw no sign of human, or 
human habitation. 

As long as the sun shone they main- 
tained their light-hearted gaiety, neither 
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remembering nor 
more. 

“T say, Nat!” it would be, ‘toss me 
over the hatchet, like a good chap. 
Hey, there! Not at my head!” 

“What’s for supper, Nat? 
hungry as an ogre!” 

“Bacon aux tomates a la Bland and 
bannock Musquasepi avec ashes!” 

“Bully! If you taste it so much, there 
won’t be any left to go on the table!” 

“Where’s the bag of _hardtack, 
Garth?” 

“Grub box No. 2; port side by the 
rail.” 

“Tdiot! You put them on the bottom 
of the box! The water’s leaked 
through, and they’re all mush under- 
neath!” 

“What’s the diff? 
in the lobscouse!” 

But after supper, when the sun had 
gone down and the great stillness crept 
over them again, Natalie’s arms dropped 
at her sides, Garth’s pipe went out, and 
an unaccountable sadness fell on both. 
Then their sporadic attempts to keep up 
the old friendly rattle rang so false that 
both fell silent. 

Natalie sat huddled on a box, with 
Garth’s coat thrown about her shoulders. 
Her chin was in her palm and her lashes 
veiled rebellious, miserable eyes. ‘There 
are moments when the most aérial spir- 
its sink to earth, and just now Natalie 
could make no pretense at a flight. It 
was clear he loved her, as she loved him. 
What, then, were a few words five years 
old to keep them apart? She tried hon- 
estly to arm her breast by thinking of 
the laws that separated them, but the in- 
sidious part of it was they were worldly 
laws, and here the world was thrust out 
of sight. 

Why did he not take her in his arms 
and let her heavy head fall on his shoul- 
der? her heart reiterated, and that was 
the only voice she could hear then. Yet 
if Garth had betrayed any weakness on 
his part, Natalie would have been on the 
qui vive to repel him. The forces of her 
soul were thrown in a sad confusion; 
while her woman’s instinct raged against 
him, that he could resist her, she loved 
him tenfold more for that very resist- 
ance. 


desiring anything 


I'm as 


Stick the soft ones 
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And Garth, seeing her sitting there so 
small under his coat and all relaxed and 
appealing, her mouth like an unhappy 
child’s and her eyes big with unshed 
tears, his arms ached to enfold her; his 
brain reeled with the intensity of his de- 
sire to take her, as she trembled to be 
taken. But her helplessness, which tor- 
tured him, nerved him to endure the 
torture. 

In the turmoil of his blood he could 
not think coherently, but he could re- 
peat to himself dully, over and over, “I 
must take care of her! I must take care 
of her!” He busied himself with small 
unnecessary tasks—splicing the tracking 
line, chopping tent pegs, cleaning the 
frying pan with sand. 

Natalie disappeared within her tent 
and cried herself to sleep. Garth, lying 
outside the door, though she attempted 
to smother the sound in her pillow, 
heard, and it was like little knives hack- 
ing in his breast. Sleep for him was out 
of the question; he was denied the relief 
of tears. He rose, when Natalie’s quiet 
breathing told him she was asleep at 
last, and, undressing, waded into the 
river and swam back and forth until the 
cold water chilled him through.. Brisk, 
silent exercise restored his circulation 
and a pipe and communion with the 
stars quieted his nerves. In the end he 
toppled over all standing and slept on 
the grass until daylight. 

Natalie reappeared with the sun, 
brave and rosy again and with little sign 
of the night’s tumult save in an added 
sense of gratitude toward Garth, which 
appeared in the pleasure she took in do- 
ing little things for him. His grayish 
pallor and kind, tired eyes rebuked her 
‘sorely for having cast the whole burden 
on him. She vowed to herself it should 
not occur again. 

To-day the character of the river 
changed little, only that the bends mul- 
tiplied and sharpened, and where they 
were horseshoe curves yesterday, to-day 
they were hairpin curves. Sometimes, 
just over the bank, they would catch 
sight again of a particularly marked 
tree they had passed a whole laborious 
hour before. Endless and futile were 
the calculations they made as to how far 
they had gone and had yet to go. 
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In the afternoon it settled into rain 
and Garth was glum. He had long ap- 
prehended that bad weather would treble 
their difficulties. “How can I keep her 
warm and dry throughout the night?” 
was his ever-present thought. Natalie, 
on the other hand, was as happy as a 
lark and made a very attractive picture 
in the rain. Her dress had altered little 
by little during the last few days, and 
now comprised a blue sweater, short 
skirt, and moccasins. The hat with the 
green wings was safely wrapped in the 
duffle-bag and hitherto she had gone 
bareheaded on the river. 

When it began to rain she pulled a 
man’s cap close over her head to keep 
her hair dry. As she industriously plied 
her paddle in the bow, ever and anon 
turning a rosy, streaming face to him, 
with a joke on her lips, in her rough 
get-up poor Garth thought her lovelier 
than ever. He was continually having 


to call himself down, as he would have 
said, for presuming to think he had 
measured the extent of her charm. 
“Tsn’t it bully, Garth!” once she 
“Ever since I was a baby I have 


cried, 
longed to be allowed to play in the rain 
for just once and get as wet as I possibly 
could—just to see how it felt! And 
now I shall! Isn’t it funny just to sit 
and let it come down, without running 
anywhere? Women are babies, anyway. 
I mean never to put up an umbrella 
again as long as I live. The rain feels 
good in my face!” 

Nevertheless Garth, occupied as he 
was with the problem of how to find a 
dry place to put up the tent and how to 
build a fire in a downpour, was anxious. 
Little by little the showers were merged 
into each other, and before the end of the 
afternoon it had settled down to rain 
steadily all night. 

Garth learned in the end never to 
trust the distances given in an unmeas- 
ured land. Rounding one of the endless 
bends toward five o’clock, they became 
aware of a new, indefinable, fresher 
smell on the air and increased their 
pace with an eager sense of a discovery 
awaiting them in the next vista. The 
next point proved to be the last; looking 
around it, the wind buffeted their faces 
fresh and cool, the river stretched away 
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for half a mile, straight as a canal, and 
there, away beyond, leaped the waves of 
Caribou Lake on the bar. 

Natalie cheered. “Hooray for the 
crew of the Flat-iron!’”’ she cried. 
“We've actually done it!” She reached 
back. “Shake, partner!” 

Near the head of the river, in the 
wild waste of sand on the lake shore, 
squatted a weather-beaten little log 
cabin, almost eave-deep behind the dunes. 
Smoke arose from the chimney. 

“Good!” cried Garth in high satisfac- 
tion. “You can dry your clothes here, 
anyway.” 

A glance up and down the shore of 
the river revealed no trace of the canoes 
or the outfit of the expedition they were 
in pursuit of. 

“We've missed him 
Garth grimly. 

They landed, dripping and stiff, and 
plodded through the sand to the tiny 
door. The outlook was desolate in the 
extreme; there was no sign of life any- 
where about, save only the wisp of 
smoke from the chimney. At their left 


again,” said 


hand the lake spread bleakly to the hori- 


zon, torn and white under the west 


wind and with great billows tumbling . 


on the beach. 

“The Flat-iron could never negotiate 
that,” remarked Garth. 

He knocked on the little door. 

“Come in!” rang _ instantly 
within. 

They looked at each other in aston- 
ishment. 

“An English voice!” she whispered. 

“A white man, thank God!” said he. 


from 


CHAPTER IX 
The Heart of a Boy 


T was a youth who presently faced 
them on the threshold of the hut, an 
apple-cheeked boy of seventeen, who 

bared two rows of shining white teeth 
and whose blue eyes, at the sight of them, 
sparkled with the purest enthusiasm of 
welcome. 

“Come right in and dry out!” he 

cried. ‘I certainly am glad to see you!” 
The haunting reed of boyhood still vi- 
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brated faintly in the manlier notes of his 
voice. 

Here was a greeting from a stranger 
to warm the hearts of the wet and weary 
wayfarers! It presented the North in a 
new aspect. Natalie in especial beamed 
on their young host; he was wholly a 
boy after her own heart. 

Looking at Natalie more particularly, 
the boy blushed and faltered a little. 
“It isn’t much of a place to receive 
a lady in,” he said apologetically. “I 
haven’t been on my own long enough to 
get anything much together.” 

It was a characteristically boyish 
abode. The furniture was limited to 
the cook-stove in the center of the room 
and a home-made table and bench. His 
bed was spread on straw in one corner, 
and another corner was given up to the 
heterogeneous assortment of his belong- 
ings and his grub. 

As they came in, a yellow-and-white 
kitten, retreating to the darkest corner 
of the cabin, elevated his back and 
growled threateningly. 

“That’s my partner, Musq’oosis,” ex- 
plained the boy. “He'll make friends 
directly. He plays with me by the 
hour; you’d laugh. yourself sick to see 
the comical way he carries on. He’s 
great company when you're baching 
alone!” 

Natalie liked this boy more and more. 

“Say, I’m having no end of company 
these days,” he went on, with his happy- 
go-lucky air. “The Bishop’s outfit was 
here all day yesterday; they went up on 
the last of the east wind, this morning. 
The old woman—that’s what we call 
Mrs. Bishop, you know; no disrespect— 
she baked me a batch of her bread be- 
fore she went. Real outside bread with 
a crackly crust to it! Oh, my! oh, my! 
with brown sugar! Say, we'll have a 
loaf of it for supper!” 

Natalie in the meantime sat on the 
bench and, taking off her moccasins, put 
her feet on the oven sill to dry. Garth 
sat on a box, and their host squatted on 
the floor between. 

“By the way,” said this youth, “I’m 
Charley Landrum.” 

Garth introduced himself and Na- 
talie. 

“Hope you'll stay a couple of days,” 
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said Charley anxiously, “or longer. 
There’s great duck-shooting on the 
sloughs, and we might get a goose or a 
wavy around the lake shore. It would 
be a pleasant change of meat for the 
lady.” 

Charley addressed all his remarks to 
Garth, without ever once looking at Na- 
talie. It was clear, nevertheless, that he 
was acutely conscious of her presence, 
for he blushed whenever she spoke and 
his eyes were continually drawn to her, 
though he dared not raise them quite to 
her face. To Garth and Natalie the 
nicest thing about this boy was the way 
he took her presence for granted. Of 
all the males they had met in the North, 
he alone had not gaped at her in vulgar 
wonder, and to his honest heart there 
was nothing out of the way in the fact 
that she was Miss Bland, and Garth, 
Mr. Pevensey. 

“We're obliged to get on as soon as 
we can,” said Garth. ‘‘We’ve been chas- 


ing the Bishop ‘all the way from the 
Landing.” 

‘How did you come up the little 
river?” asked Charley. 

“T bought a boat from Pierre Toma.” 


“T know her,” he said with a chuckle; 
“cranky as a bathtub! You couldn’t go 
up the lake in her!” 

“Not while it blows like this,’ 
Garth. 

“Then I hope it hits it up for a 
week!” said Charley, apparently ad- 
dressing the hem of Natalie’s skirt. 

“T was told one Wall-eye McGregor 
had a strong boat,” Garth said. 

“Nothing doing!” returned the boy. 
“He’s got it up at the head of the lake.” 

“Then I must try to strengthen the 
bathtub and coast around the shore,” 
said Garth. 

“T’ll help you!” said Charley. “We'll 
pitch in first thing to-morrow.” 

“How long have you been in the 
country, Mr. Landrum?” asked Natalie 
softly. 

The boy blushed for pure pleasure 
and his voice deepened as he replied: 
“Two years next March, miss. I came 
in over the ice with a freighter. I ran 
away from school. What was the use? 
I got a head like a hickory nut and I 
couldn’t keep out of trouble. They 


, 


said 
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gave me a bad name and everything that 
happened was put on me. So I cleared 
out and came North.” 

Gradually the whole naive, boyish 
tale came out. 

“T had a lot of fool ideas about the 
country then, but they were soon 
knocked out of me. All the kids that 
run away soon come sneaking home and 
have to eat their brags, and I wasn’t 
going to do that. So I stuck it out. 
At first I admit I pretty near caved in 
with the homesickness, but I’m hardened 
now. The first year I worked for a 
trader up at Ostachegan Creek, and this 
spring I bought this cabin on credit. 
Frank Shefford, up at Nine-mile Point, 
is going to lend me his team and his 
mower when his hay is put up, and I'll 
put up hay myself.” 

The boy’s eyes glowed as he an- 
nounced his brave plans for the future. 

“Next winter I’m going to keep a 
stopping-house for freighters. I’ve got 
a good location here and stable room al- 
ready for eight teams. I'll build to it 
later. There’s money in that, and it’s 
a pleasant life for a man—plenty of 
company. And when I get a little 
money ahead, I'll trade; there’s good 
chances for a free trader that knows the 
ropes. In a few years I'll branch out 
and have a whole string of trading posts, 
like Nick Grylls. There’s a smart one! 
They say he could sell out for a hun- 
dred thousand any day!” 

Garth was reminded of his own hope- 
ful, spouting youth. 

“T hope you won’t be like Nick 
Grylls,” said Natalie gently. 

“Don’t you like him?” said Charley 
in concern. “I always thought he was a 
pretty smart one. No!” he added sud- 
denly, “I don’t like him, either. He’s 
coarse !”” 

Supper was a jovial meal; the spirit 
of youth presided and wisdom and grave 
speech were thrust under the table. 
Charley recovered from his bashfulness 
so far that he could occasionally nerve 
himself to look at Natalie. For all the 
boy’s giddy jollity, his blue eyes had a 
kind of stricken look when they rested 
on her face. But his appetite did not 
suffer appreciably, and it did Garth’s 
and Natalie’s hearts good to see the 
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bread and jam disappear between Char- 
ley’s businesslike jaws. 

Jam, they agreed, had surely never be- 
fore been so successful in tickling the 
human palate. “Just do without it for 
a couple of years and see for yourself,” 
Charley rejoined. 

Afterwards the cabin was further 
swept and garnished for Natalie’s use 
and a heap of fragrant hay brought from 
the stable on which to spread her blan- 
kets. The house was to be yielded up to 
her for the night. Garth and Charley 
shared the little tent outside. 

When they rolled up side by side in 
their blankets Charley seemed to put off 
several years. He hunched closer to his 
bedfellow and pressed his shoulder 
warmly against Garth’s. 

“Are you sleepy?” he asked diffidently. 

Garth’s heart warmed to the act and 
the speech. “Why, no!” he said. “Be- 
lieve I’ll have another smoke before 
dropping off. Fire away, old boy!” 

“Say, it’s simply great to have some- 
body young to talk to,” said poor Char- 
ley; “somebody that understands and 
that you can let yourself go with and say 
whatever comes into your head to. I 
never had such a good time in all my life 
as to-night. All the fellows up here— 
they’re a good sort all right, but they’re 
a rough, cursing lot. And of course a 
fellow has to curse, too, and talk big 
just to keep his end up—chuck a bluff, 
you know—or they’ll think you’re a 
molly. And I just love to laugh and act 
foolish, and I always have to hold my- 
self in. Sometimes I near bust!” 

“T get like that myself,” said Garth 
encouragingly. 

There was something else on Char- 
ley’s mind, but for a long time his 
tongue sheered off at every approach to 
it. Finally, rolling over, he hid a hot 
cheek on Garth’s shoulder and it came 

out with a rush. , 

“Say! I think she’s the prettiest girl 
I ever laid eyes on!” 

Garth’s arm tightened about the boy’s 
shoulders, 

“She’s the first white girl I’ve seen in 
nearly two years,” he floundered on, 
“and girls meant nothing to me then. 
But I know darned well she’s no ordi- 
nary white girl. Isn’t it wonderful, the 
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different ways she looks and all that her 
voice seems to mean besides the words 
she says, and the way she walks and sits 
down, and the way she lifts her arm! 
Isn’t it a pretty arm! And the finest 
thing about her is, she deals plain with 
you like a fellow, no silly fuss and make- 
believe and hanging back about her!” 

If Garth liked the boy before, he was 
prepared to love him for this. 

“Did you mark how she called me 
Mr. Landrum?” continued Charley 
eagerly. “She just did that to please me, 
I know. Didn’t it sound funny? My 
chest expanded two inches, I swear it 
did! Wasn’t she kind to me? She had 
no call to be so kind to me. It just 
makes me want to do something terrific! 
Oh, if I could only do something for 
her!—wouldn’t I just be glad of the 
chance!” 

Charley, his mind freed by talk, in the 
midst of further rhapsodies suddenly fell 
asleep. In the morning he woke all of 
a piece, as boys do, and, rolling over, 
said instantly: “Natalie is sure the pret- 
tiest name there is!” 


Later in the day, in the midst of their 
somewhat hopeless deliberations upon 
the repairing of the half-submerged 
Flat-iron—her flimsily hung planks had 
been started even by her gentle journey 
on the river—there was a hail from 
down stream. Looking, they saw four 
swart figures bending, one after another, 
in a tracking harness, crawling around 
the edge of the cut bank below. Pres- 
ently a sharp prow nosed around the 
bend and a long, low, double-ended gal- 
ley swung into view, floating lazily on 
the current like a gigantic duck. 

“A York boat!” cried Charley in sur- 
prise. “Didn’t know any was due! 
Here’s your chance to cross the lake!” 

“Hm!” said Garth doubtfully. 
“We'll find out first what news she 
brings from below.” 

At the sight of the open water ahead, 
the breeds redoubled their shouting and 
hit up their pace. 

It was racking work on the frame of a 
man, but the feather-headed breeds cease- 
lessly chattered and shouted, like boys 
out of school, roaring with laughter 
when any one of the four came down. 
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In the stern stood the helmsman, pulling 
her head around, with a mighty sweep 
extending astern, and the other four of 
the crew, resting from their spell of 
tracking, fended her off the bank with 
poles. 

Arriving opposite the cabin, they all 
leaped aboard and, poling across, landed 
in front of where Garth and Charley 
stood. Natalie, not caring to run the 
gauntlet of another battery of vulgar 
eyes, had retired to the cabin. On the 
prow of the boat, which had a dingy, 
weather-beaten look, very different from 
the smart green-and-white craft of the 
“company,” was crookedly painted the 
name Loseis. Making her fast, the 
breeds, with stupid stares at Garth, 
threw themselves on the ground like 
tired dogs. It was not long, however, 
before a “stick-kettle,” the invariable 
tom-tom, was produced, the ear-splitting 
chant raised, and a game of met-o-wan, 
a sort of Cree equivalent for Billy-Billy- 
who’s-got-the-button? started on the 
shore. 

The steersman, pausing only to put on 
a gold-embroidered waistcoat, ap- 


proached Garth with a disposition to be 
friendly—too friendly by half, Garth 


thought. He was an under-sized man 
of not more than thirty, but already 
something withered. 

“Well, Charley,” he said affably. 

“Well, Hooliam,” returned the boy. 

They shook hands with the touch of 
impressiveness that always marks this 
ceremony in the North, and then Hoo- 
liam, with a shifty glance, extended his 
hand to Garth. At the same time he 
said something in Cree. 

“He says: ‘You want to go up the 
lake?’ ” translated Charley. 

“How does he know that?” asked 
Garth quickly. 

Hooliam answered in Cree without 
waiting for Charley to translate. Evi- 
dently, like most of the breeds, he under- 
stood more English than he cared to con- 
fess, 

“He says that Pierre Toma told 
him,” said Charley. 

“Ask him how it is he comes up with 
such a small load,” suggested Garth. 

Charley repeated the question in Cree. 
Hooliam’s answer was prompt and glib. 
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“He says that the water was too low to 
bring a full load,” translated Charley. 

“Ask him when he means to go on,” 
said Garth. 

Hooliam gave a glance at the still 
tossing lake. “As soon as the wind dies 
down or changes. This wind would 
blow him right back on the shore,” was 
“si gist of his answer by way of Char- 
ey. 

“Tell him to let me know before he 
starts and I’ll tell him then if we wish 
to go along,” said Garth coolly. 

“T want to have a talk with you,” he 
—_ in a lower tone for Charley’s ben- 
ent. 

They sat down apart on the sand. 

“What do you think of this outfit, 
Charley?” asked Garth. 

The boy was surprised at the ques- 
tion. “Well,” he said, “it does look a 
bit queer, their coming all this way with 
half a load. But you rever can tell 
about these crazy niggers; they may have 
dumped out half their stuff on the bank 
somewhere and left it to rot. A French 
range for the inspector has been lying on 
the point across’ the river for two 
months.” 

“Who is this Hooliam ?” Garth asked. 

“He boats back and forth pretty regu- 
lar. He’s a footless kind of breed, but 
straight, as far as I know. What do 
you care?” the boy added curiously. “If 
he takes you on board, he’s got to put 
you across.” 

Garth looked at Charley estimatingly. 
But there could be no doubt of the boy’s 
straight-eyed, whole-souled devotion to 
Natalie, and he quickly made up his 
mind. He told him briefly what had oc- 
curred on the way in. 

Charley whistled in astonishment. 
“So that’s the kind Nick Grylls is!” he 
exclaimed. “He sure must have gone 
clean daft!” 

“This Hooliam,” Garth continued, 
“fs too anxious, judging by others of his 
kind, to get us on board. I suspect Nick 
Grylls has a share in this outfit. On the 
other hand, we have less than a week’s 
grub left. What have you got, Char- 
ley?” 

“Nothing but sow-bosom and beans,” 
said the boy disconsolately, “and little of 
that! It isn’t good enough for her!” 
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“Any chance of another boat?” asked 
Garth. 

Charley shook his head. “No com- 
pany boat due for three weeks,” he said. 

Garth set his jaw. “Then there’s no 
help for it,” he said firmly. “We'll have 
to go with Hooliam. “I'll make him 
take our little boat along, so we won’t 
be entirely at his mercy, and I'll watch 
him close.” 

Charley leaned toward Garth. The 
boy unconsciously clenched his hands and 
in the intensity of his eagerness his eyes 
actually filled. “I say, Garth, take me 
along with you,” he pleaded with all 
possible earnestness. 

Garth, looking at him gratefully, 
thought none but a boy could be so gen- 
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erous. “But I can’t take you away from 
your own work,” he objected. 

Charley brushed it impatiently out of 
sight. “What does that matter!” he ex- 
claimed. “It can wait.” He redoubled 
his pleadings. “This was what I want- 
ed so badly, Garth! To be a little use 
to her! I could help—you think I’m 
just a crazy kid, and maybe I am, but I 
could think like a man and plan like a 
man for her! You and I could stand 
watch and watch. Say, after what 
you've told me, I’d go near out of my 
head to see you two sail away and me 
left behind!” 

Garth was more moved than he cared 
to show. “You’re true blue, Charley,” 
he said. “You come along!” 


(To be continued.) 





THE TRIPOD IN CAMP @& 
COOKERY hy Frederic L. Baxler 


LTHOUGH the Indi- 
ans of our northern 
woods used the tripod 
in cooking centuries be- 
fore we modern whites 
rediscovered Nature 

and began to tell others how to live in her 
domain, I have never seen any mention 
of this practical contrivance in the books 
and articles by experienced woodsmen 
I have happened to read. I make no 
claim to being one of these, but in the 
camping experience I have had, after 
trying every known method, I have 
adopted the tripod as by all means the 
simplest and most convenient way of 
cooking. 

If you follow the directions given in 
the articles and books by “Old Woods- 
man,” it is first necessary to cut down 
an eight-inch tree, chop off two logs and 
smooth them so that when placed a few 
inches apart your kettles will set proper- 
ly on them. Or to take the place of the 
logs you collect stones, which according 
to the illustration are always to be found 
near any camp ground, cut square and 
of uniform size by some kindly mason 


who has gone before. On these logs or 
stones you balance your pots and kettles 
and between them build your fire, which 
has to be carefully tended with wood of 
the proper size to make it burn. 

Did you ever have one of these long 
narrow fires burn at one end and go out 
at the other, or heat in the middle and 
not at the ends? Did you ever try 
to balance your coffee pot on stones that 
the mason had forgotten to square, or 
have part of a log burn away under it? 
If you haven’t, your experience has been 
different from mine. 

Another alternative is to place across 
the logs or stones an iron grating, which 
is a dirty, heavy nuisance to carry and 
heats redhot and succumbs when you 
build up your fire too much. Except- 
ing the portable stoves, this seems to be 
the only method of cooking allowed to 
the man who would be really orthodox. 

When you try a tripod it suddenly 
comes over you that our red brothers 
have learned something in their centuries 
of woods living. In the first place all 
you need to carry is a small ball of light 
cord—you can get along without that 
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if necessary. On arriving at your camp 
ground you cut with ax or jack knife 
three poles, two about six feet and the 
other about eight to ten feet long; 
shorter ones will do if easier to get. 

In trimming off the branches a small 
crotch should be left at the top end of 
each pole, which will lock them firmly 
together when they are set up (see il- 
lustration). A lashing of a few turns 
of cord will hold it securely without the 
crotches. Put the tripod with the upper 
third of the long pole over the spot where 
you wish your fire. On this you hang 
your kettles, for which cut a set of hooks 
or hangers from the branches you have 
trimmed off the poles or find elsewhere. 
These should have a small crotch at the 
lower end to support the handles of your 
cooking utensils and are fastened to the 
pole by short lengths of cord from their 
upper ends. 

The cords should be tied by an ad- 
justable hitch so their length can be 
easily varied according to the size of your 
fire and the heat you require for each 
particular utensil (see illustration). 
Make a hook for each one and an extra 
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WITH ‘‘HOOKS” OR HANGERS 
READY FOR COOKING. 


TRIPOD 


to be used in lifting things away from 
the fire. Build your fire and begin cook- 
ing. 

With this method you are ready to 
cook in ten minutes at the outside and 
you need no eight-inch trees or rocks— 
not even an ax is necessary. A tripod 
will stand anywhere in ordinary ground ; 
on a smooth rock surface a piece of wood 
or a rock laid at the end of each pole 
will make it firm. You can build your 
fire large or small, of any kind or size 
of wood handy, and you can be cook- 
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ing half a dozen different messes at once 
and give each its proper individual heat, 
at the same time handling a frying pan 
below them. 

When the cereal is done you can pull 
it away from the fire and leave it where 
it will simmer properly, the coffee the 
same. There is no burning the dish on 


ADAPTATION OF TRIPOD FOR QUICK 


MEALS. 


one side and letting it grow cold on the 
other as when it is set by the side of a 
fire to keep warm. If you wish to ex- 
amine the contents of a kettle, grasp the 
hook and swing it away from the fire 
where you can investigate at your leisure. 
When satisfied, let go and it will swing 
back to its place with no trouble at all, 
there is no chance of tipping anything 
over. 

While you are getting a meal, water 
may be heating or a pot of beans cook- 
ing and taking up no valuable part of 
your fire. You can leave those same 
beans or a stew after building up a big 
fire under them and find them still boil- 
ing when you return hours later. You 
can’t do that with the “Old Woods- 
man’s” fire. 

A modification of the tripod can be 
made by sticking a short pole into the 
ground with a stone or crotched stick 
to support it. This is convenient for a 
quick meal of any kind and will hold one 
or two kettles. (See illustration.) 

The tripod is good for either a per- 
manent camp or when one is moving 
each day. In the latter case the cords 
and hooks can be removed and carried 
along easily to the next stopping place, 
or if left, a small ball of cord will be 
sufficient for dozens of camps. It is 
altogether the most satisfactory contriv- 
ance I have ever tried, the only way I 
cook now, and I can imagine no situa- 
tion in which another would be better 
except where poles are not obtainable. 
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WHE which 
chased one another over 
his face as I told him of 
the game in lower Lou- 
isiana and showed photo- 
graphs of the wild fowl 

were a study in hope deferred. Now 
the features were aglow with excitement 
and enthusiasm; then they became wist- 
ful and longing; following this came a 
woe-begone look of utter despair, as 
though he feared that such things would 
never be for him. 

He was a young fellow in the early 
twenties, with whom outdoor life, par- 
ticularly hunting, was the absorbing 
passion. A_ skilled workman, whose 
services were always in demand, on the 
last day of the closed season he invari- 
ably threw up his task and at sunrise on 
the opening day he was afield with his 
gun, nor could he be inveigled back 


expressions 
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again till the hunting season was over 
and “the law was on” again. Bitter 
were his complaints of the injustice of 
the law that curbed his natural pro- 
clivities. 

From his eager inquiries, I judged 
that he and his pal might actually con- 
sider fleeing to the Louisiana marsh 
country to live after the congenial man- 
ner of the local hunter and trapper, 
where game was abundant. So I pic- 
tured to him the wilderness and its sparse 
population of Creole hunters and set- 
tlers, the pleasures and drawbacks of 
such a life or of a trip down there to 
witness it. This picture I shall pass on 
now to others, and we shall see whether 
the wilds of the Mississippi delta coun- 
try will receive any notable accessions. 

Let us imagine ourselves as having 
reached New Orleans. Then we cross 
the great river and from Algiers proceed 
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NOW AND THEN WE CAME ACROSS A PROFESSIONAL HUNTERS’ CAMP ON 


THE BANK 
south nearly sixty miles on the most 
primitive railroad of which the imagi- 
nation in its wildest reversion to the 
dawn of railroading can conceive. Of 
modern improvements there are abso- 
lutely none. The experience—painful 
or amusing, according to the viewpoint 
—lasts nearly all day. 

Most of the way we run at dog-trot 
speed just behind the river levee, past 
rice and sugar-cane fields and orange 
groves laden with the golden fruit, for 
the time is near the Christmas holidays. 
After reaching the line’s end, there are 
still three hours for a further journey 
down the river in a small steamboat to 
the last Creole settlement, where we are 
received by an orange planter and his 
family, who are in the midst of their 
harvest. 

In the back yard is a curious great 
earthen oven, shaped like a locomotive 
boiler, open in front, without any door. 
They build a fire inside, and, when it 
is thoroughly heated, draw out the 
embers, put in the dough or whatever 
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OF A BAYOU. 


they wish to bake, and close the front 
by hanging sacking over it. They claim 
that the bread thus made surpasses that 
baked in the ordinary oven. 

Early next morning the two game 
wardens are ready to take us out to the 
real wilderness in the AZallard, a fast 
power boat owned by the State Game 
Commission. We slip down the great 
muddy tide through a perfectly flat, 
treeless marsh country, past shores which 
in some places are bordered by a strip 
of small trees, mostly willows. 

Before we reach the domain of the 
hunters, we have glimpses of the life of 
the oystermen, which is just about as 
arduous and adventurous. Some of them 
are foreigners, especially Austrians. 
They live in little frame structures built 
upon posts so that, when the autumn 
hurricanes turn the marsh into an ocean, 
they may have a safeguard for their 
lives and homes. The oystermen make a 
story in themselves, but it is enough to 
say that they lease a few acres of oyster 
bottom and plant the bivalves, which, in 
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ALMOST EVERY OTHER TRAP HAS A MUSKRAT CAUGHT FAST. 


those warm, rich waters, mature with 
great rapidity. 

Some of them have become quite pros- 
perous, own their homes and boats, and 
are said to have snug bank accounts 
salted down. For them, however, there 
is no migrating, as with the hunters, to 
more comfortable surroundings when the 
heat of the long summer sets in. They 
stay on the shadeless marsh under the 
blazing, almost tropical sun and fight 
swarms of mosquitoes and maddening 
green-head flies. 

Whether such a life is desirable or 
not depends on the temperament of the 
individual. They will tell us, when we 
talk confidentially with them, that they 
become used to the insects and screen 
their houses, and that the heat is not so 
bad, as there is generally a breeze along 
the river. The Mississippi is a regular 
Broadway, with its constantly passing 
craft. Many a small freighter stops at 


their landing, and almost anyone will 
stop whenever they put up a flag, so 
they feel no lack for company or touch 
with human life. 

They hunt and fish and trap at will, 
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and without over much hard work on 
their part the oysters grow and are 
gathered, giving them a comfortable sup- 
port. The home of one of them was 
pointed out to me and I was told his 
story. A few years before he had ar- 
rived there, a poor emigrant from Aus- 
tria. Leasing only twenty acres of 
oyster bottom, he went to work, and 
now owns his home, five oyster boats, and 
ten thousand dollars to boot, with a 
large family growing up around him. 
Never do they lack the physical essentials 
of life, nor is there the shadow of a fear 
for the future. 

Farther down the river we meet a 
large Liverpool steamer, and after pass- 
ing the Quarantine Station, we turn in 
by a lighthouse and enter Main Pass, 
one of the many exits of the great muddy 
tide into the ocean. This one is a stream 
hardly one hundred yards wide, shallow 
as all of them are. Without constant 
dredging, not one of them would be deep 
enough for navigation. Especially at 
the mouth at low tide the water is not 
deep enough to float a small power boat 
drawing a couple of feet. 
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This “pass” or “bayou,” like all the 
rest, winds through an open, treeless 
marsh, overgrown with tall canes or 
reeds, a rank vegetation often eight or 
ten feet high. In the thick of this, one 
can easily be lost, through inability to 
command a view. And even if you can 
see over their tops, one place is just 
about like any other, as far as the eye 
can reach. Progress afoot is slow and 
wearisome as one flounders through the 
morass. The bayou divides constantly 
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port a large population. But it is too 
low and wet, and when, in the autumn 
hurricane, the whole region becomes the 
bottom of the sea, it is no place for 
man to live. 

Yet there are men brave and hardy 
enough to stay there for a time. ‘The 
region is a wonderful natural hunting 
ground. Muskrat and mink are there 
by millions, with some raccoons, and oc- 
casionally otters. It is also the natural 
haunt of the wildfowl—ducks and geese. 








OCCASIONALLY 


THE DWELLING 
into smaller channels, some of these con- 
necting with lakes or pools, so that the 
whole marsh is wonderfully cut up. 
Here is the place where land is cheap 
and plenty. Untold miles of it are un- 
occupied by man, and many miles more 
are always in the making. As we were 
passing a sportsman’s club house, the 
warden remarked that about twenty 
years ago this was on the coast; now 
it is four miles inland. This deposit 
of the river makes the richest kind of 
soil. If the land were built up higher, 
it would produce splendid crops and sup- 








IS A GENUINE PALMETTO SHACK. 


In late October they become abundant. 
Many pass farther south, but great num- 
bers remain to winter, and in early 
spring, by March, there is a great influx 
from the returning migratory tide. 
Two different men told me of seeing 
one day in March a column of blue- 
winged teal two miles long, fairly dark- 
ening the sky. This is the world of the 
hunter and the trapper, and there we 
may find them, scattered about in tem- 
porary shacks, built up on posts to which 
they are spiked down as solidly as pos- 


sible. 














They are Creoles and come from up 
river in October, to hunt till spring. 
Occasionally one brings his family, but 
it is no place for home life and most 
of them have to be content to “bach it,” 
with only the break of the week from 
Christmas to New Year’s for a trip 
home, and then at it again for another 
long and lonely vigil. 

There are some eighty of these profes- 
sional hunters and trappers scattered 
sparsely over this vast marsh area. We 
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is low and it will soon be night, so we 
will tie up to the bank by the camp and 
stay till morning. ‘Three men comprise 
the layout—a man of middle age with 
his son and a partner about thirty years 
old. They are Creoles, with the jovial 
French temperament, glad to see us, even 
if it is the game wardens’ boat. 

Supper is in preparation, and when 
the various chores are done, we all take 
seats in the shanty on boxes and pitch 
into the generous repast of wild ducks, 








ON CHENIER TIGRES THE TRAPPERS 
can drive the power boat mile after mile 
without seeing one of them, but now 
and then we come across a camp on the 
bank of some bayou. Occasionally the 
dwelling is a genuine palmetto shack, 
made of a thatch of dry palmetto leaves 
and reeds. Most of them, however, are 
commonplace board shanties, sometimes 
with thatched roof, surrounded by out- 
lying sheds covered with the same ma- 
terial, where they hang up their game 
and skins. 

Here is one of the latter type which 
we find ourselves approaching. The sun 











HORSEBACK. 


VISIT THEIR TRAPS ON 


potatoes, onions, biscuits, and strong 
coffee, yes, even sugar and condensed 
milk for the latter. Not bad at all, and 
we all have splendid appetites! Down 
there we can eat all the canvasback duck 
we want, and no fabulous prices to pay 
for it either. But, heresy though it be, 


they prefer the mallard, or “French 
duck,” as they call it, perhaps because 
it has the French endorsement of su- 
periority. 

As soon as the dishes are washed in 
the bayou, we sit around a blazing open 
fire of driftwood which is borne to them 
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THE HUNTER’S FAVORITE BOAT IS THE GENUINE PIROGUE HEWN FROM 
A SOLID LOG. 


by wind and tide. Outside the shanty 


I had noted one board which proclaimed 
its origin, a trespass sign of the Audubon 
Society from some outlying island of the 


Breton Island Reservation, which had 
been swept in here by an autumn hur- 
ricane. A right merry time we make 
of it, swapping yarns and jokes, to-night 
in English, in deference to the visitors. 
About nine o’clock we all turn in, the 
hunters to their bunks and we on board 
the boat. 

Everyone is astir long before daylight, 
and in the gray, uncertain dawn we are 
off for the duck blinds. About ten to 
eleven o'clock all are back, each skiff 
well loaded with ducks and geese, prob- 
ably up to the legal limit of twenty-five 
birds each. One of them asked us, with 
a twinkle in his eye, what we would do 
if we had shot twenty-four and then 
fired the last shot into a big flock and 
killed twenty-four more. Would we 
pick up only one and let the rest lie 
there? That would hardly be proper, 
would it? There was no satisfactory 
answer to the question. 

The next thing is to hustle dinner 
and start off to round up the lines of 
traps. Those along the edge of the 
bayou are for muskrats and are visited 


by boat. About every other one has a 
muskrat caught fast, dead and drowned, 
for as soon as it is caught it jumps in 
and is sunk by the weight of the trap. 
Back on the marsh are the lines of traps 
set for mink, raccoon, and otter, and it 
takes a long hard walk, floundering over 
miles of morass, to round them all up. 

The hunters seem to enjoy the abso- 
lute freedom of this life. But after all 
most men are like boys in school and are 
glad to get away from their tasks. 
Christmas is near, and already we could 
see various power boats, laden with fowl 
and pelt, homeward bound, bearing men 
in especially happy mood. 

They told us stories of the hurricanes, 
how the tide kept rising upon them till 
there was no land at all in sight and 
the waves, driven by the furious blast, 
lapped over the floor of the shanty. 
Though each building is bolted and 
spiked to the piles, the occupants can 
never be over sure that disaster may 
not overwhelm them. Such mishaps do 
occur from time to time, but it is part 
of the life in the great marsh country. 

Westward from this delta region 
stretches the great marsh, relieved in 
some places by ridges of dry land on 
which there are human residents. But 
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A GREAT BLUE 

BACKGROUND FOR 
for the most part the marsh extends far 
back from the coast, cut up by sounds, 
ponds, and bayous, until tracts of 
cypress, live-oak, and other trees begin 
to appear. One might better cruise 
westward from the mouths of the great 
river to visit this remote country, but 
in the present case we are not prepared 
for it, so our trip must be back to New 
Orleans, and then out by rail through an 
interesting region of rice and sugar-cane 
fields and cypress swamp into Vermilion 
Parish, or County, through the region 
settled by the deported Acadians. 

Our new point of departure is the 
town of Abbeville, where we gain hints 
of interesting and active life thirty miles 
out toward the coast in the marsh coun- 
try. A drummer was awaiting the visit 
of the trappers, suggesting a post of the 
Hudson Bay Company, only that the 
mercury now stood at 70° in midwinter. 
That day a boat appeared, bringing the 
month’s catch of eleven trappers, which 
we heard was bought by the trader for 
$4,200. This gives an idea of what 
sort of hunting there is. 

Mink skins brought three dollars to 
four dollars each, though these Southern 
ones have not very thick fur. At the 
little hotel duck, goose, snipe, quail in 
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LIVE-OAK AS THE 
HIS PHOTOGRAPH. 


season, or other game, and delicious 
oysters, were served at every meal. On 
the oyster boats which kept arriving, 
they opened the oysters at the wharf, 
and sold them right there for six dollars 
per thousand. 

The town lies on what is called Ver- 
milion Bayou, down which we are to 
voyage on another game-warden power 
boat, the Pintail. The bayou is a beau- 
tiful stream, in fact a river, winding 
through tall, moss-grown cypress and 
live-oak timber, past an occasional plan- 
tation. A curious local institution is 
the flat boat ferry which is hauled across 
the bayou by a rope railroad, as it were. 
As we approach, the engineer blows the 
whistle, when the man comes from the 
house nearby and slacks off the rope so 
that it will sink in the water, permitting 
us to go over it. 

We passed one good-sized cotton mill 
on the bank, and a large cattle ranch. 
Various craft were encountered which 
we had to dodge in the narrow stream, 
as well as floating islands of the water 
hyacinth, a troublesome plant, which, like 
the English sparrow pest, is said to have 
been imported and has now spread over 
much of our Southern inland waters, 
threatening to make them unnavigable. 
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We found a government dredge clearing 
them out. 

One power boat overhauled us, going 
for-all she was worth, while her two 
occupants yelled and brandished bottles. 
Such a hot pace could not last long. 
Her engine soon broke down, and when 
we returned, some days later, she was 
still there, unable to push upstream. 
Gasoline and whisky are a dangerous 
combination. 

Some twenty-five miles down stream 
we begin to enter the open country, and 
soon the last timber is left behind. The 
region is not unlike that of the Missis- 
sippi delta, trackless and well nigh im- 
passable. Tall canes impede the view, 
and one sinks in deep at every step, while 
the bayous and connected ponds head 
one off, and the mosquitoes and flies are 
unbearable. 

A man left here without a boat would 
be in great danger of perishing. But 
it is fine duck country; the fowl feed in 
the pools back of the bayous in com- 
parative safety. ‘The trappers patrol it 
thoroughly. All along the bayous are 
little fluttering rags, showing where the 
traps are set. 

Away down through Vermilion Bay, 
clear out on the Gulf Coast, we came 
to the haunts and homes of the trappers 
who had sent up so many furs. On a 
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long dry ridge of land — “Chenier 
Tigres,” or Tiger Oaks—each has a 
farm, raises cattle, and shoots the wild 
geese which invade their pastures and 
pull up the grass by the roots. ‘They 
ride out to their traps on horseback, 
covering miles of marsh. 

I met a party of their sons, young 
men, out for a gallop in squadron. Their 
homes are comfortable, and game in 
plenty is almost at their doors. At night 
the uproar of the honking hordes of wild 
geese lulls them to sleep. My Northern 
hunter friend, Chenier Tigres is the 
ideal spot for you! 

Of course we could hardly take such 
an extended journey and cruise without 
having some adventures. Down Ver- 
milion Bay the gasoline engine and tank 
caught fire. The engineer was a plucky 
fellow and put it out, with the help of 
the crew, and meanwhile it gave us pas- 
sengers something of a thrill to stand on 
the bow, waiting to be blown up. 

On another occasion, toward the end 
of the trip, I was capsized in a pirogue 
out in the Gulf of Mexico; my effects 
were not thoroughly dried till after I 
was back in Connecticut. It is an inter- 
esting country and there is interesting 
life to see—both human and animal— 
down on the wide-stretching Louisiana 
marsh. 





WANDERLUST 


BY HENRY 


STUART 


DUDLEY 


AVE you ever felt the Wanderlust, the call of open places? 
For the grim and ice-packed coast lines topped by everlasting snow, 
When the rushing of the North wind, where the white-capped comber races, 
Drives the heaving, groaning timbers o’er the racing seas below? 


Have you ever felt the Tropics calling, calling ’neath the moonlight? 
When nectar scented, drowsy sweet, the vagrant land breeze blows, 
And the stars seem flashing jewels in the sable dome above you 

As the rising sun at dawning tints the eastern sky with rose? 


From the Northland, where the Were wolf howls across the frozen silence, 
From the Southland, where the jungle breathes beneath a molten sky, 
Comes the call of open places on the four strong winds of heaven, 


Comes the song of the free rovers as the reeling ships go by. 
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N “making” a horse, whether for rid- 

ing or driving, there is no factor 
more essential to a satisfactory re- 
sult than proper bitting, and as the 
proper bitting of a horse depends on 
his temperament, conformation, and 
previous handling, to mention only a 
few of the details to be taken into con- 
sideration, it is not a task to be under- 
taken lightly by novices in equestrian 
lore. 

To those who have handled horses for 
years the problem is, as a rule, fairly 
easy of solution: I find I can generally 
tell after riding or driving a new horse 
a few hundred yards whether his bit is 
unsuitable, and at the end of half a mile 
or so can estimate fairly correctly the 
form of bit that will prove most efficient 
and comfortable to both horse and man, 
if the horse be free from vice. ‘This 
rule, however, like all others, has many 
exceptions, making the problem. still 
more difficult to those who have not yet 
acquired the skilled touch of the experi- 
enced horseman. 

The object in selecting a bit is to ob- 
tain the widest possible range between 
comparative liberty and complete con- 
trol. For this purpose that bit should 
be selected which is the least severe one 
that will insure control. ‘There exists a 
very popular fallacy to the effect that a 
pulling horse should be always severely 


bitted. Never was a more fatal error 
made. Pulling horses are made, not 


foaled, and hard mouths are the result of 
unsuitable bits, bad hands, or a combina- 
tion of the two. 

To the man, alas! only too often seen, 
whose idea of driving consists of holding 
the reins at arm’s length, one in each 
hand, and leaning on the bit (which is 
usually a half-cheek snaffle, used as a 
matter of course without any intelligent 
reason for its selection), this article will 
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not appeal; the only way to convince 
him of the error of his ways is to put 
him behind a four-in-hand, bitted in his 
own fashion, and make him drive twenty 
or thirty miles. 

There is neither reason nor comfort 
in driving a horse that cannot be easily 
controlled with one hand. I will go 
even further and lay down as an axiom 
that such a horse cannot be driven with 
safety to himself or others anywhere out- 
side the rails of a speedway. Yet there 
remains in this country an incomprehen- 
sible objection to soft mouths. 

I remember going to look at a pair of 
horses for sale in New Jersey. Before 
taking them out of the stalls I asked, 
“Have they soft mouths?” 

“Oh, no,” said the owner, “they have 
good mouths—good hard mouths.” 

The deal ended there. 

As a rule, a horse will not pull at you 
unless you first pull at him, but with a 
heavy hand, or a severe bit, a light- 
mouthed horse will often pull harder 
than a regularly confirmed puller, while 
a puller will as frequently yield easily to 
a light hand. I have been run away 
with absolutely and helplessly by a horse 
with a long-cheeked, high-ported, jaw- 
breaking Pelham bit, yet after I got the 
horse home and put into his mouth a 
short-cheeked Weymouth, with only a 
half port, he turned out the lightest- 
mouthed hack I had ridden for years, 
and in a few days was carrying a lady 
who rode him with three fingers. This 
was simply a case of improper bitting. 

Again, I once lent a thoroughbred 
horse in California, which had been rid- 
den daily in a Newmarket snaffle by a 
lady, to a man, who came back an hour 
afterwards with the reins knotted to- 
gether “to enable him to hold the 
brute”; the horse was in a lather and 
bleeding at the mouth and the rider was 
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completely exhausted. This was a case 
of a heavy hand. 

For trying a new horse in harness 
there is perhaps no bit equal to the Eng- 
lish Liverpool, with a plain, straight 
mouthpiece, preferably sliding on the 
cheeks. Elbowed cheeks are an advan- 
tage with a horse that is continually 
“lipping” the cheeks and trying to get 
the rein billets into his mouth. This bit, 
while free from unnecessary encum- 
brance, gives such a wide range of power 
—as the reins can be placed in the cheek, 
bar, or lower bar—that, with a judi- 
ciously used curb-chain, it will generally 
meet all requirements in properly broken 
horses. Should it fail to give sufficient 
control, a half-port may be used, or one 
of those chain mouthpieces covered with 
thick rubber, which have often success- 
fully cured pulling when all severe bits 
have failed. 

For four-in-hands and pairs many 
drivers prefer the Buxton to the Liver- 
pool, because the piece connecting the 
lower extremities of the cheeks prevents 














ENGLISH LIVERPOOL WITH SLIDING 
MOUTHPIECE. 


a horse from hooking one side of his bit 
over the rein of his companion. ‘There 
is, however, one danger in these bits, if 
no bearing rein be worn, that must not 
be overlooked, viz., that the bit itself 
may get caught on the hook of the pole; 
I have known this to happen and cause 
an accident fatal to the horse. 

For a horse so light-mouthed as to 
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render a curb-chain superfluous the 
double-ringed driving snaflle should be 
the first choice; it is superior in every 
respect to the single-ringed, half-cheeked 
snaffle, and may be bought with plain, 
jointed, or rubber-covered mouthpiece, 











FULL-CHEEKED JOINTED RIDING 
SNAFFLE. 


the jointed pattern to be used only if the 
others prove insufficiently powerful. 
With these bits to choose from, there 
should be no difficulty in suiting any 
horse that is free from vice; if one has a 
vicious horse, it is best not to bit him, 
but to get rid of him. 

Among riding bits the one par excel- 
lence is the Weymouth bit and bridoon; 
by using either snaffle or curb rein one 
gets a range of power corresponding to 
that given by the Liverpool, with this 
difference, that one has both extremities 
of the range in control at the same 
time. The Pelham is at the best only a 
makeshift for the Weymouth, over 
which it has no advantage whatever. 
For very light-mouthed riding horses 
the Newmarket snaffle, with a plain 
jointed mouthpiece, is the most comfort- 
able and the most sporting in appear- 
ance. I prefer it to the cheeked snaffle. 

Having selected a bit, the next item 
in importance is to apply it correctly; 
it should be wide enough to obviate any 
pinching of the jaw, and yet should not 
have any appreciable lateral play. In 
the horse the mouthpiece should rest just 
above the “tush,” and should be large 
enough to give a good bearing surface. 
In the mare there is no tush, but the 
same distance from the incisor teeth 
should be allowed. 

A bit should never pull up the cor- 
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ners of the mouth. The snaffle of the 
Weymouth bit should lie behind the 
curb, and the curb-chain should pass un- 
der the ends of the snaffle. 

The rules for fitting driving bits are 
identical with those applying to riding 
bits, the only exception being where a 
bearing rein is used. In regard to the 


latter I will mention only two points: 














ONE-HALF CHEEKED DRIVING SNAFFLE 
WITH RUBBER MOUTHPIECE. 


the bearing rein should always be at- 
tached to a light bridoon, never to the 
driving bit itself; it should always be 
slack and should never be used in “gag” 
form. 

The runaway horse in story books, as 
in most of the veracious and detailed ac- 
counts given in the daily press, invari- 
ably “‘takes the bit between his teeth” as 
a preliminary measure. It would be in- 
teresting to know how he does this. He 
obviously cannot get it between his molar 
teeth (grinders) unless both his cheeks 
are slit up from the corners of his 
mouth, and if the cheek-straps be the 
right length it is equally impossible for 
him to get it down to the level of his 
incisors (nippers), and there are no 
teeth in between! Thus perishes an- 
other hoary-headed superstition! 

What does happen is that through 
steady, unremitting tension on the reins 
the bars of his mouth become numbed 
and impervious to pain; this enables him 
to set his jaw firmly, put the whole 
weight of his head on the bit, and suc- 
cessfully resist anything short of one- 
horse power at the other end of the 
reins. ‘This is the reason why, when 
run away with, one should never try to 
recover control by steady pulling, but 
should always use short, sharp pulls 
with intervals of complete relaxation be- 
tween them. 
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Although it is always advisable to 
drive a new horse, temporarily at least, 
with the bit to which he has been accus- 
tomed, providing that he goes satisfac- 
torily in it, it is never safe to assume 
that it is the best possible one for him. 
This assumption, which is general, is re- 
sponsible for much trouble that might be 
obviated. It is surprising to note how 
complete and radical a change of bit may 
be made, not only with impunity, but 
with advantage, if only the change be in 
the right direction. 

There can scarcely be a greater con- 
trast in bits than that between the sav- 
age semi-Spanish riding bit, with its 
rowel half way down the horse’s throat, 
that is almost universally used on West- 
ern ranches, and the mild _half-port 
Weymouth; yet I have, when in the 


‘ West, known a girl from New York— 


she was a first-class horsewoman, I ad- 
mit—buy on a ranch tkalf a dozen 
broncos that had worn nothing but the 
Mexican bit and proceed to try them 
with a Weymouth bridle. 

To the unmitigated astonishment of 
the ranch hands, who took the first horse 














WESTERN (SAN JUAN) RIDING BIT 
WITH HUGE PORT. 


behind the barn to saddle and bridle it 
so that the prospective purchaser should 
not see the “circus” that they expected 
would follow the girthing of the side- 
saddle, the horse was as quiet as the 
proverbial lamb, and when the girl, qui- 
etly gathering up her reins, rode away 
with the horse entirely on the snaffle and 
with no signs of either kicking or buck- 
ing, a more astonished-looking group of 
men could not have been found west of 
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the Rockies. This incident confirmed a 
theory I have long cherished in se- 
cret, that even a “bronc” will respond 
promptly to proper—that is, gentle— 
handling. 

In the foregoing directions for placing 
and fitting bits, it will be noticed that 
no mention has been made of fitting 
curb-chains; this requires separate and 
detailed treatment. It is obvious that, 
excepting snaffles, no bit can be used to 
advantage without some form of curb- 
chain or strap; even a light-mouthed 
horse driven in a Liverpool, with the 
reins in the cheek, must have a curb, 
which should, however, be as slack as is 
consistent with easy control. The right 
tension of the chain may be ascertained 
by placing the forefinger between it and 
the jaw and pulling gently on the reins; 
if the horse does not yield to the press- 
ure, the chain is not tight enough. It 
should, nevertheless, not be tight enough 
to cause chafing and fretting, which not 
only spoil the horse’s mouth and temper, 
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but waste the energy which should be 
devoted to his work. If a horse frets 
with even a slack chain, it should be 
padded, or a curb strap substituted for 
it. Curb-chains should be wide, with 
close, well-fitting links. When a bit has 
been found which suits the horse, further 
experiments are to be deprecated; the 
horse should be habitually ridden or 
driven in the same bit, uniformly ap- 
plied. 

In conclusion, let me urge on every 
horse owner the paramount importance 
of his knowing exactly the method used; 
then if, having left his groom at home, 
he puts up at a friend’s house or at an 
inn, he will escape the mortification of 
being unable to instruct his host’s groom 
as to correct adjustments, as well as 
the danger ef setting out with a horse 
accustomed to be driven in the lower 
bar running wildly with the reins in the 
cheek, or vice versa, while he himself, 
being unconscious of the error, is unable 
to rectify it. 


BACKWOODS SURGERY 
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Gy Charles Stuart Moody MD. 


SERPENT WOUNDS 


UTDOOR America is 

leaving the heat and dust 

and turmoil of the city 

for the peace and quiet 

of the wild. There will 

doubtless be many per- 
sons this summer who will penetrate, in 
their outing, regions where venomous 
serpents abound. ‘These will carry as a 
part of their equipment remedies in- 
tended for the relief of wounds inflicted 
by these. Many of these remedies will 
be absolutely valueless for the purpose 
intended and many more will fail from 
lack of intelligent application. A brief 
discussion of serpents and the approved 
methods ‘of treating their wounds may 
prove of interest at this time. 


AND 


THEIR TREATMENT 


Permit me to state at the outset that 
such information as may be contained 
in this article is not the result of con- 
jecture and guesswork, but is derived 
from over twenty-five years study of 
reptilian zodlogy, many years investiga- 
tion in the laboratory, during which time 
an extended series of experiments were 
carried out, and twelve years actual 
practice in which all of the methods 
that have been suggested from time to 
time have been thoroughly tested. 

There are, roughly speaking, some- 
thing like twenty-eight varieties of ven- 
omous reptiles in the United States; 
these figures include the one lizard that 
is known to be poisonous and the sev- 
eral scorpions. Of this number the rat- 
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tlesnakes comprise at least eighteen. In 
fact, so important are they that all oth- 
ers may be included in a discussion of 
the crotalide; more particularly so as 
all serpent venoms act chemically in the 
same manner. 7 

Man is unreasoningly afraid of snakes. 
It is rare, indeed, that a person concerns 
himself with the classification of the 
serpent that chances to cross his path 
He immediately possesses himself of a 
stout club and proceeds to maul the un- 
offending reptile into the earth without 
troubling his mind to find out if the 
snake be harmless or otherwise. This 
is wrong, for when one comes to know 
them serpents are quite interesting. It 
is wrong, too, for with a little study the 
ordinary man can familiarize himself 
with the characteristic markings of the 
venomous serpents and differentiate them 
from those that are non-venomous. 

All the deadly snakes, with the ex- 
ception of the little harlequin snake of 
the extreme South, are similarly marked 
and all belong to the class of “pit” 
vipers, characterized by a depression or 
“pit” back of the nostril. The head is 
triangular, with massive muscular devel- 
opment of the jaw; the neck slender in 
proportion to the size of the head and 
body. The body itself is quite thick, 
the skin rough. The pupil of the eye 
is elliptical instead of being round as 
in the non-venomous snakes. 


How to Tell the Harmless Snakes 


The harmless varieties, on the other 
hand, are long and slender, the skin 
smooth and shining, the head oval or 
round. If in doubt after the above, the 
investigator can pin his subject to the 
ground with a forked stick placed just 
back of the head and examine the teeth. 
If he finds, hanging from the upper jaw, 
or inclined forward from it, two fangs, 
long and sharp as needles, he can be 
pretty safe in assuming that his subject 
is poisonous. “The non-venomous snakes 
have a dentition very much the same as 
some of the smaller rodents, the mice 
for instance. 

The habitat frequently furnishes a key 
to the character of the snake. The 
venomous varieties choose by preference 
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the rocky uplands, either open or sparse- 
ly wooded. The harmless snakes live 
almost exclusively in low swampy lands 
or along water courses. Venomous 
snakes are purely terrestrial. One was 
never known to ascend a tree. In fact 
it is impossible for one to do so. 

While rattlesnakes are dangerous, 
their bite is not nearly so fatal as is 
popularly supposed. This fact has at 
least two important reasons, viz., season 
and the habits of life of the snake. In 
the extreme South and in midsummer 
the venom attains its highest state of 
virulence. Then the person fairly struck 
by a large rattler is in extreme danger, 
provided the second factor in the equa- 
tion does not intrude, that is, the habits 
ot life. 

All venomous snakes, and more espe- 
cially rattlesnakes, are sluggish. They 
do not move rapidly or over great dis- 
tances. ‘Their lethal power is given 
them as a means of procuring food, and 
when once the snake strikes he expends 
practically all the ammunition in his 
arsenal. It requires hours and perhaps 
days to renew the supply, during which 
time the serpent is defenseless. Should 
the human victim happen along at such 
time and be bitten it is quite probable 
that he would not receive a fatal dose 
of the poison. 

The manner in which the rattlesnake 
inflicts his wound is worthy of some 
study. In the first place, it may be as- 
sumed as axiomatic that the snake cannot 
strike farther than his own length and 
seldom even that. Stories of rattle- 
snakes lifting themselves from the 
ground bodily and hurling themselves 
through the air are purely imaginative. 
Nor can the snake strike unless coiled. 
It does not follow that he must be in 
complete coil, but he must have at least 
a few kinks in his spine before he can 
deliver a blow; then he can only strike 
the length of the kinks. 

If permitted he will assume full coil 
before striking and when undisturbed he 
lies in that position. The maneuver of 
assuming full coil takes longer than is 
generally thought. Writers who assert 
that the snake can throw himself into 
full coil instantly are far from the truth. 
In fact it takes, on an average, some- 
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thing like five seconds for him to get 
his length in position to deliver his most 
powerful blow. My experiments have 
developed another interesting fact, that 
the snake cannot strike an object held 
directly over his head. It must be held 
at an angle. 

How deep will the needle-sharp fangs 
penetrate? That depends, too, upon 
conditions. A large snake, striking from 
full coil, will naturally drive his fangs 
much deeper than another smaller, strik- 
ing from a less advantageous position. 
Upon the bare flesh the snake will sink 
his fangs to their full extent. His 
blow, however, is often delivered with a 
raking motion and the wound inflicted 
resembles the scratch of a briar. 

Certain articles of dress are less per- 
meable than others. Rubber, even thin 
rubber, is wellnigh impenetrable. Soft, 
closely woven cloth is also resistent. In 
experiments I have placed blotting paper 
behind two thicknesses of heavy flannel 
and only in rare instances have I found 
the virus staining the paper. ‘This fact 
will serve to inform the reader that the 
ordinary protection of the lower limbs 
will be adequate to shield the wearer in 
a rattlesnake country. 

The chaace of being bitten, even in 
a country abounding in snakes, is really 
quite insignificant. The rattler is the 
most inoffensive gentleman of my ser- 
pentine acquaintance. He is perfectly 
willing, if you will permit him, to lie 
all day basking in the sun upon some 
convenient rock and never molest the 
passer in the least. If he has sufficient 
warning he will slip quietly out of your 
path and give you the right of way. He 
only strikes when in his reptilian mind 
he deems himself insulted or in danger. 

An extended discussion of the chem- 
istry of serpent venoms would be mani- 
festly out of place at this time. We owe 
practically all our knowledge upon the 
subject to the painstaking efforts of two 
men, S. Weir Mitchell and Prof. Reich- 
ert. These gentlemen gave to the world 
almost simultaneously the result of their 
labors. The lethal principle of all ser- 
pent venoms consists of two elements, a 
venom peptone and a venom globulin. 

These elements are albuminoid in 
character, and it is interesting to note 
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that they act no differently from the 
pure albuminoses of digestion. One ele- 
ment has the power to destroy the fibrin 
ferment in the blood, the other acts as a 
paralyzant upon motor and sensory nerve 
trunks. 

Time has no effect apparently upon 
the poisonous quality of these venoms. 
After twenty years’ preservation in glyc- 
erine Dr. Mitchell found the virus as 
active as ever, and it: is known that ar- 
rows steeped in rattlesnake venom retain 
their power for many years. Heat in 
varying degrees, or a sudden violent ap- 
plication of it, will destroy the poison- 
ous property, as will also absolute alco- 
hol. 

The action of the virus on the animal 
economy is interesting and worthy of 
study. When taken into the circulation 
the symptoms are quite characteristic and 
not easily mistaken, even by the man of 
no scientific training. This is well, as 
the wound itself is insignificant and 
might be overlooked. In fact, I have 
known many persons to be bitten and 
not know it until the symptoms apprised 
them of the fact. 


Results of the Poisoning 


A stinging, burning pain radiates from 
the wound and the wound itself becomes 


inflamed and angry. Swelling comes on, 
the heart action is immediately acceler- 
ated, and the respiration hurried. In a 
short time, as the virus penetrates deeper 
into the systemic circulation, the heat 
and respiratory symptoms change, the 
heart slows down, the respiration de- 
creases, the face becomes dusky and 
anxious, covered with profuse perspira- 
tion, and the mind grows dull. Blind- 
ness, due to the effect upon the optic 
nerve, takes place. 

The patient staggers as he walks, and 
soon, unless relief comes, he will become 
totally paralyzed. Spots of blood appear 
just beneath the skin and especially upon 
the limb bitten. If the amount of the 
virus is sufficient to produce death, all 
the above symptoms are soon followed 
by tetanic convulsions and lockjaw. If, 
however, the dose is not sufficient to pro- 
duce death, they gradually subside, leav- 
ing the patient much debilitated and sub- 
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ject to poisoned blood states that mani- 
fest themselves in the form of skin erup- 
tions and ulcers. 

The reader will appreciate that in the 
above has been pictured an extreme case. 
Nothing like nearly all cases bitten pre- 
sent even half the symptoms described. 
Statistics reveal that only something like 
twelve per cent of all persons bitten by 
the New World venomous serpents die 
from their wounds. 

Before passing to a consideration of 
the means for combating the poison let 
us pause for a time and glance at the 
probabilities of being struck even in 
a country where venomous serpents 
abound. The “rim rock” of the Colum- 
bia River in Washington and Oregon is 
an ideal place for rattlesnakes and they 
abound there in profusion. 

Children run barefoot all summer 
among the basaltic rocks, and but few of 
them are bitten. Haymakers fork them 
up with the haycocks, harvesters find 
them beneath the bundles of bound grain, 
still it is rare to hear of an accident. 
Among the “brakes” of the Clearwater 
in Idaho the great “timber” rattler 
dwells. The Indians never molest him, 
yet during my nine years’ sojourn among 
them only seven cases appeared, and two 
of these were very young children. 

Still, people are bitten, and the loca- 
tion of the wound has much to do with 
the chances of recovery. About sixty per 
cent of all persons wounded are struck 
on the lower limbs, thirty-five on the 
hand or arm, and five on the trunk and 
face. Of these, wounds on the lower 
limbs are the least dangerous and those 
on the trunk or face, being near large 
nerve and arterial vessels, most so. The 
more remote from the general circula- 
tion, the less danger from the wound. 

The treatment of a rattlesnake wound 
resolves itself into the application of a 
few very simple rules. In the first place, 
a person wounded by a snake usually 
does the very thing he should not do— 
that is, goes tearing off at top speed for 
the nearest human habitation, thereby 
increasing the circulation and dissemi- 
nating the virus through the system more 
rapidly. The man should sit calmly 
down and bind his handkerchief around 


the limb (if it is a limb), break off a 
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stout twig and insert beneath the hand- 
kerchief, producing a rude tourniquet, 
and twist until the circulation. is effect- 
ually shut off. 

With a sharp knife make an X in- 
cision over the wound, taking care to 
penetrate deeper than the fangs have 
done. If he has good teeth and no 
canker in his mouth, he may now suck 
vigorously upon the wound. It does no 
good to suck the original wound. It is 
quite dificult to get any virus back 
through an opening not greater in caliber 
than a fine needle. 

If all this is done without delay, the 
chances are that the patient will suffer 
no great inconvenience from his expe- 
rience. If he chances to have handy a 
stick of silver nitrate he can cauterize 
the wound thoroughly. Failing that, a 
brand from the fire will serve. After a 
time he may release his tourniquet some- 
what and permit a portion of the re- 
tained blood to enter the circulation; the 
system is capable of taking care of a 
great deal of poison if it is allowed to 
flow into the blood gradually. 


Strychnia the Standby 


If, however, the virus has been permit- 
ted to enter the circulation at once the 
case is one calling for radical measures. 
In this connection it is well to state that 
alcoholics defeat the end required. The 
time-honored belief in the efficacy of 
whisky in the treatment of rattlesnake 


bites is pernicious in the extreme. Al- 
cohol, like serpent venom, has two 
effects, the later or depressant effect be- 
ing exactly the same as the depressant 
effect of the venom itself. Therefore 
the man who recovers from a rattlesnake 
wound after drinking a large quantity of 
whisky does so in spite of his remedy, 
not with its aid. 

The one sovereign remedy in these 
cases is strychnia, and no man should 
penetrate a snake country without hav- 
ing this valuable adjunct with him. 
The administration of strychnia is not so 
dificult but that any man of ordinary 
intelligence can inform himself about it 
in a short time. 

It must be taken into consideration 
that the system already poisoned by the 
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venom will tolerate a larger quantity 
than one in a normal condition. The 
average dose of strychnia hypodermically 
applied is 1/30 of a grain. This may be 
increased to say 1/15 grain without any 
serious danger. A person suffering from 
rattlesnake venom will bear without 
danger perhaps 1/2 grain or even more. 
It will be understood that this amount 
is not to be thrown into the blood all at 
one dose, but spread out over an interval 
of thirty minutes. Strychnia has _ its 
most important field in the treatment of 
these cases after the depressant effect of 
the venom has taken place. The rule 
then should be to adminster until the 
heart approximates the normal. 
Chemical antidotes directed against 
the venom of Serpents are extremely 
problematical. It is questionable if there 
is at present any chemical that will exert 
more than an antiseptic effect upon the 
virus. Permanganate of potassium may 


possess the property of setting up a 
chemical reaction, but if so it is so prone 
to deteriorate when in solution and re- 
quires so much time to place in solution 
that it is nearly valueless. 


Ammonia applied to certain of the less 
dangerous venoms is efficacious. Ap- 
plied to crotalus poison it is of no use. 
In fact, when the matter is reduced to 
its lowest terms, the whole process of 
combating the effect of serpent venoms 
is comprised in what has been stated 
above. Restrict the circulation, destroy 
the virus by heat either chemically or by 
fire, and keep up the vital forces. Very 
few Indian tribes have any suggestion of 
a remedy for rattlesnake poison. The 
Moquis probably have, though if so no 
white man has ever been able to extract 
the secret from them. It is known that 
during the Moqui Snake Dance many 
Indians are bitten and none of them die. 
It might be inferred then that they do 
possess an effective antidote. 

In conclusion, permit me to suggest an 
equipment for the treatment of rattle- 
snake wounds and briefly outline its 
uses. Procure a rubber ribbon about 
four feet long, technically known as an 
Esmarch tourniquet; this ribbon can be 
rolled into a compact form and is very 
elastic; a sharp surgeon’s knife known 
as a bistoury which should be securely 
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wrapped in absorbent cotton; a blue 
bottle, or one about which several thick- 
nesses of blue paper have been wrapped, 
containing a stick of silver nitrate; an- 
other bottle containing one hundred 
tablets of strychnia sulphate, gr. 1/30; 
an all-metal hypodermic syringe for ad- 
ministering the same. 

All these should be placed in an oiled 
silk bag and kept in a convenient pocket. 
The bag should be changed when the 
clothing is changed. 

Now for their use: Let us suppose 
that you have encountered a rattler and 
are not too scared to know what you are 
doing. You quietly sit down, expose the 
limb, locate the wound, get out your 
Esmarch and beginning at one end wrap 
it securely about the limb above the 
wound, gradually increasing the tension 
until the rubber sinks into the skin. 

This done, take your knife and make a 
deep X over the wound, using the cotton 
in which the knife was wrapped to 
sponge away the blood. Encourage free 
bleeding. If you are near a stream bathe 
the wound freely, either squeezing or 
sucking it. You need not fear to swal- 
low the poison. It will do no harm in 
the stomach. After the wound has bled 
freely, take the stick of silver nitrate and 
burn it out quite to the bottom. 

The administration of the strychnia 
will follow next in order only if the 
depressant symptoms of the venom in- 
dicate its need. Should the patient feel 
the approach of the dizziness that is the 
beginning of the stage of paralysis, he 
should then think about his strychnia. 
Dissolve one of the tablets in warm 
water and fill the barrel of the syringe; 
screw on the needle, first removing the 
fine wire that runs through it. Plunge 
the needle into the fleshy part of the arm 
at an angle of about ten degrees from 
the horizontal and push home the 
plunger. Repeat this every fifteen min- 
utes until the heart has returned to the 
normal. 

These directions closely followed will 
save every case of rattlesnake bite, and 
in many instances the patient will not 
require the strychnia at all. The wound 
made by the knife will require the same 
general treatment as any other simple 
wound. 
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T was not many months ago that a 
New York publisher and a New 
York life insurance man, both golf 
“fiends” of the deepest dye, played 
nine holes by moonlight over the 
Dunwoodie course. Followed by a 

score or more of fellow enthusiasts who 
acted as rooters for their respective fa- 
vorite and by six caddies whose duty it 
was to detect the final landing of the 
driven ball by listening rather than by 
looking, the two golfers managed to play 
the course without the loss of a single 
ball and with a number of strokes sur- 
prisingly low in view of the circum- 
stances. 

This moonlight match, which has 
taken its place in the category of Dun- 
woodie anecdotes, was the outgrowth of 
a friendly argument between the two 
players as to which of them was the bet- 
ter golfer. When the dispute became 
warm, one of them remarked: 

“Why, I'll bet half a dozen boxes of 
balls I can beat you with my eyes shut!” 

“You're on,” rejoined the other. 
“And what’s more I'll play you with 
mine shut too!” 

Hearing these remarks, a third golfer 
standing nearby approached the men and 
asked them ironically why, instead of 
closing their eyes during the match, they 
did not play the latter after dark. “It 
would be almost the same thing,” he 
explained. That night the match was 
played. 

There is no telling what excessive 
golf enthusiasm may lead to, and if there 
is telling, those persons who have never 
felt the hypnotic influence of the game 
may be pardoned if they are a bit skep- 
tical as to the truth of some of the nar- 
ratives of the episodes and matches to 
which such ultra-enthusiasm has given 
birth. The moonlight contest over the 


Dunwoodie links is probably the least 
odd of a long list. 

Compare with this freak match, for 
instance, the match played over a course 
near Greenwich, Connecticut, last year 
with balls soaked in phosphorescent 
paint. This contest, like that at Dun- 
woodie, was brought about by an argu- 
ment as to the respective prowess of two 
golfers whose enthusiasm over the fine 
points of driving, not more than three 
weeks before, had led them to enter into 
a dual driving contest from the veranda 
of the club house. Crackers were made 
to serve as tees and the enthusiasts used 
a table top in lieu of a teeing ground. 
The object of the contest was to deter- 
mine which of the two men was the 
more accurate driver. 

There are many golfers who will have 
little difficulty in recognizing the central 
figure in a story of exceptional golf en- 
thusiasm that has been told time and 
time again during recent months at 
Eastern golf clubs. The player about 
whom the story revolves is a Scotch 
golfer of considerable ability who came 
to this country last season to play a 
series of matches with American players. 

It is a matter of record that the 
Scotchman rarely loses a day of practice 
at his favorite game and it takes the 
rarest of circumstances to make him 
forego it. Asa result of his well known 
“golf pertinacity”—as it has been termed 
—there were many of his friends who 
wondered what he would do during the 
days he would be compelled to spend 
at sea. The Scotchman, however, had 
made up his mind that even the ocean 
voyage should not interrupt his practice 
schedule and the way he carried out his 
plan proved to be a source of much 
amusement to the other passengers on 
the vessel. 
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In the first place, he provided himself, 
before sailing, with what he called a 


driving chronicler. This was a little 
machine with a golf ball attachment 
that recorded the length of a drive when 
the club came into swinging contact with 
the fastened ball. On boarding the ship, 
he caused the machine to be put in posi- 
tion on the upper deck. In the second 
place, he had gathered together charts 
of the two American courses on which 
he intended to play, as well as the chart 
of his own home course. 

Thus fortified, he would play his 
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home course via machine and pencil in 
the mornings and the complete Amer- 
ican courses in the afternoon. As each 
stroke was made, the zealous follower 
of the game would put a little cross on 
the map of the course over which he was 
supposed to be playing and would thus 
go the full eighteen holes. When he 
discovered that he had landed in a hypo- 
thetical bunker, his disgust was as real 
as if he had been playing on terra firma. 

No less an enthusiast was the young 
American golfer who, for his trip across 
the sea to Scotland last year, procured 
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a trunk full of damaged golf balls which 
he used up during his ocean voyage. He 
allotted himself one hundred balls a day 
for five days and actually drove them 
all into the briny deep from the deck 
of the ship in order to keep his driving 
arm in shape. 

There is probably no other form of 
argument that can wax as really warm 
as a dispute over one phase or another 
of golf. In every golf club in America, 
at some time during the day and all 
through the season, some such argument 
gets under way. The most heated of 
the disputes usually has its basis in 
the relative prowess of the two chief 
arguers. 

It was only a few months ago that the 
daily newspapers told how a golf en- 
thusiast of Sandusky, Ohio, after hav- 
ing become involved in an argument of 
the usual kind, made a wager that he 
could drive a golf ball through the main 
streets of the city without breaking a 
single window. His rival had accused 
him of the heinous crime of not being 
able to drive a straight ball. Late in 
the afternoon the golfer started out to 
prove that he could do it, but after he 
had broken about three hundred dollars 
worth of plate glass, to say nothing of 
hitting a passerby on the head with a 
sliced ball, he found himself in the arms 
of the law. 

Golf enthusiasm in the Middle West 
never vented itself more peculiarly than 
it did a couple of years ago on one of 
the best of the Illinois courses. Belong- 
ing to the club that owned the links in 
question were four young golfers who 
were rabid devotees of the Scotch sport. 
The foursomes played by these men at- 
tracted the daily attention of the rest of 
the club members because of the fight- 
to-the-death spirit that characterized 
their matches. 

They always paired off in the same way 
and the wagers that were made between 
the contending sides were not long in 
rising to a considerable height. The 
matches were never one-sided and the 
scores varied little. As a consequence, 
the rivalry between the two pairs be- 
came more and more acute as the season 


wore on. 
The good-natured taunting of the 
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other players incited the four golfers 
even more and a thirty-six-hole match 
was finally arranged upon the result 
of which it was agreed the ‘“‘champion- 
ship” should rest. This match lasted 
until sunset and was a tie. To make 
matters worse, none of the playing had 
been up to the previous standards of the 
men and the raillery to which the latter 
were subsequently subjected did not tend 
to increase their happiness. 

It did not take them long, however, 
to make up their minds to settle the mat- 
ter once and for all. They declared 
their intention of playing off the match 
in nine holes that night. A heavy rain- 
storm that had come up in the meantime 
did not deter them. Arrayed in oil 
skins and accompanied by a score of cad- 
dies carrying lanterns, the four golfers 
actually played off the contest on the 
drenched links. 

A referee was appointed to decide on 
the placing of a new ball after a drive 
in which the original ball was lost. De- 
spite the fact that the lowest number of 
strokes went into pretty big numbers, 
the “championship” was decided. 

Stories of excess golfing enthusiasm 
bring to mind the case of a member of 
a well-known golf club along th® Hud- 
son not far from New York City who 
was thrown from his automobile last 
year and sustained a bad fracture of the 
left arm. The pain of the fracture both- 
ered him much less than the thought 
that he would have to forego his regular 
nine holes a day for several weeks, ac- 
cording to his surgeon’s statement. 

For a week he chafed under the re- 
straint that was necessarily imposed 
upon him. At the end of that time, al- 
though his arm was still in splints and 
bandages, he found he could endure, his 
absence from the links no longer and 
proceeded forthwith to evolve a scheme 
whereby he might get back into the 
game. 

He sought out one of the clerks in 
his brokerage office in Wall Street who 
was also a golf crank and, giving the 
young man a series of afternoon vaca- 
tions, had the latter meet him each day 
at his club at two o'clock and then 
started in on a one-handed nine hole 
game with the clerk. In other words, 
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each player used only his right arm in 
swinging the clubs, the club member of 
necessity, the clerk by invitation. If the 
contests took on the appearance of cro- 
quet rather than golf, the broker’s sport- 
ing appetite for the Scotch game was 
none the less temporarily appeased. 

Speaking of the gratifying of golfing 
zeal while incapacitated, it is related 
that the well-known game of indoor, or 
parlor, golf was invented by an ardent 
enthusiast while confined to his home by 
a serious illness. During his convales- 
cent period, he invented the indoor game 
which he played in lieu of the real out- 
door game. 

Characteristic, in a way, of this same 
intense devotion to the sport while in- 
doors for one reason or another, was the 
article recently published in the news- 
papers telling of the way in which Fred- 
erick Arthurs, of Boston, managed to 
indulge partly, at least, in the game at 
night. Mr. Arthurs, a most ardent 
golfer, cleared the trunks and other im- 
pedimenta out of the long attic of his 
house and hung a heavy canvas curtain 
across one end of the bare room. 

On this curtain he marked half a 
dozen circles and in five of these circles 
printed the lengths of various supposi- 
titious drives. In the sixth circle he 
chalked the word “bunker.” ‘Taking his 
position at the farther end of the attic 
with real clubs and a real ball, he would 
drive the ball from its tee at the canvas 
and, from the number of yards in the 
circle against which the ball landed, 
would compute his progress along the 
chart of the links on which he played 
in the daytime. 

If the ball landed in the “bunker” 
circle, he would penalize himself a cer- 
tain fixed number of yards. ‘Thus, in 
addition to playing a hypothetical round 
of golf, he assured himself that he kept 
his arm in constant shape by actual driv- 
ing. 

Not less zealous was the Apawamis 
player and his friend from the Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, course, who, foiled in 
their attempt to play off a match by sev- 
eral days of tempestuous weather, with 
little sign of a let-up, made a trip all the 
way to Pinehurst, North Carolina, in 
order to play just the one match. Hav- 
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ing thus decided quickly which of the 
two was the better player, the golfers 
hurried back to their business. 

One of the most intense golf enthusi- 
asts the writer has ever heard of or 
known was a young man in the United 
States consular service in the Orient. 
The golfing fever had not really gotten 
in its fine work on this player until his 
last visit to the States. At this time he 
played eighteen holes daily, and when it 
came time for him to return to his post 
in the East he was heartbroken, because 
he feared that, once back in the Orient, 
he would have to give up his favorite 
sport until good fortune again bore him 
to this country. 

Such things as golf links were indeed 
missing links in the particular part of 
the world where the young man guarded 
the interests of the American flag, and 
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even had there been something resem- 
bling a golf course, the enthusiast sor- 
rowfully realized that there was not 
another single soul anywhere in his im- 
mediate Oriental vicinity who knew the 
game or cared to learn it. 

Such small handicaps as the lack of 
links on which to play and players with 
whom to play did not perplex this dyed- 
in-the-wool zealot for long, however, 
and, two weeks after he had arrived at 
his station, a certain part of Manchuria 
boasted its first golf course. 

Once he had laid out his private 
links, on which big wooden boxes were 
made to serve as bunkers, the deter- 
mined golf devotee started out to find 
some one who might serve as his op- 
ponent in future matches. Try as he 
would, however, there was only one 
man of his own color in the settlement 
whom he could persuade to try a hand 
at the game and, several weeks later, 
when the initiate was just beginning to 
get a fair hold on the sport, the firm 
whose interests he was representing in 
that country recalled him to the main 
offices in Liverpool. 

This left the young American again 
without an opponent, but his enthusiasm 
did anything but cool. Indeed, after 
another vain effort to convert one of 
his friends to the game, he actually took 
upon himself the task of teaching golf 
to a bright young native who worked 
in the consulate building. It is a mat- 
ter of record, moreover, that his patience 
with his pupil subsequently rewarded 
him with many interesting matches over 
his home-made golf links. 

Somewhat along the same lines as 
the case of the golfing consul is that of 
the enthusiastic member of a widely 
known New Jersey golf club who, be- 
ing compelled to take a two months’ trip 
abroad with his ailing wife, took along 
a friend—“also a member of this club” 
—and paid all the latter’s expenses, the 
friend agreeing to play golf with him 
daily in return for the pleasures of the 
trip. The story has been told at the 
club to which these two men belong of 
how, while spending three days in an 
out-of-the-way spot in Germany, they 
were forced to “manufacture” a short 
golf course of their own for temporary 
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use in the fields close by and of how, 
after they had laid out the holes, the 
astute Teuton who owned the grounds 
held them up for twice the amount of 
money they had agreed on at the outset. 

After having paid over the sum de- 
manded rather than give up golf for 
three whole days, the golfer said to the 
friend whose traveling expenses he was 
paying that he would play him a match 
around the crude links and that the 
loser must stand good for the total cost 
of the rental of the course. The friend 
agreed and subsequently won the match, 
which made his opponent so angry that 
he drove his ball through the window 
of the German’s farmhouse. 

In concluding this narrative of what 
golf devotees have been led to do through 
their superlative enthusiasm for the 
sport, no more amusing illustration can 
be cited than the wager that was made 
several years ago by a former national 
champion with a number of his friends 
on the Garden City course. While in 
the heat of a discussion over the fine 
points of the game, the ex-champion de- 
clared that he could play the eighteen 
holes of the Garden City course in less 
than one hour’s time and in ninety-five 
strokes or better. In view of the fact 
that the course covers about six thou- 
sands yards and that it usually takes 
about two hours to make this distance 
of more than three miles, it is quite 
superfluous to say that his offer was 
snapped up on the spot. It was decided, 
furthermore, to settle the matter at 
once. 

Procuring two caddies, the player 
ordered one of them to follow him and 
the other to keep on ahead after the 
ball. The course is comparatively flat 
and the “gallery” mounted bicycles to 
keep pace with the golfer who had set 
out to make a speed record over the 
course. At the cry “Go” from the time- 
keeper, he started. Keeping constantly on 
the run and shouting out to the caddy the 
club he intended to use next, he dashed 
around the entire course in exactly forty- 
six minutes, making the eighteen holes 
in ninety-two strokes, according to the 
tally, and thereby winning as odd a 
wager as has ever been laid by a golf 
enthusiast. 
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MOTORTROUBLE 


hy Robbers Sloss 


HIS must needs be a prac- 

tical paper and you must 

needs be a practical per- 

son if you contemplate 

running your own car 

and caring for it. If you 
are blessed with a turn for mechanics, 
so much the better, but if you are one 
of those unfortunates who cannot run an 
ice cream freezer without something go- 
ing wrong with it, there is all the more 
reason for your learning how to run 
down troubles to their source in a work- 
manlike way—unless you are content to 
let automobiles severely alone. In other 
words, unless your purse is deep enough 
to afford a chauffeur or to buy a new 
machine every time your ignorance and 
neglect put the old one out of commis- 
sion, you must study to acquire the 
degree of Doctor of Automobiles. 

To that end it is quite as important 
for you as for the medical doctor to be- 
come a good diagnostician as early as 
possible. The first step in that direction 
is an accurate knowledge of automobile 
anatomy, and the acquisition of this is no 
light task, since, in the last analysis, 
there are about five thousand separate 
parts entering into the construction of 
the average car. 

A recent careful count by the makers 
of a standard type of gasoline car shows 
that in the motor, including magneto 
and carburetor, there are 1,508 pieces; 
in the transmission system 126; in the 
rear axle 166; in the steering column 
158; and so on, forming a total of 4,983 
separate parts assembled to codrdinate 
and coéperate with one another in pro- 
ducing a healthy automobile. Further- 


more, any one of these parts is quite 
capable of becoming the seat of an auto- 
mobile disease which, if neglected, will 
result in serious complications requiring 
the taking down of the mechanism in the 
machine shop. 
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Determining which of these thousands 
of parts is the cause of a definite disorder 
requires a science of automobile diag- 
nosis, by no means beyond your reach if 
you work honestly and intelligently to 
master it. Text-books will give you 
reasonable familiarity with the principles 
of automobile construction, and the 
maker’s manual will tell you how these 
are employed in your own car. Even 
with this preliminary understanding the 
formidable array of parts will fall into 
groups that will relieve your bewilder- 
ment. 

But it is not until your eyes have seen 
and your hands have handled that you 
will gain a living practical appreciation 
of how the parts are employed and how 
they should be adjusted to do their work 
properly. Therein lies the great educa- 
tive value of at least seeing your car 
taken down and overhauled when this 
first becomes necessary. Indeed, it is an 
excellent plan, when you have settled on 
the purchase of a car, to visit the factory, 
if possible, and gain some visual ex- 
perience of how the elements are put to- 
gether to form the mechanism you intend 
to run. 

In the field of actual trouble finding 
your case again is parallel to that of the 
physician, It is easy for him to discover 
a broken bone or a surface contusion. 
But when some ailment manifests itself 
in a vital organ, he shakes his head and 
summons all his skill in tracing it to its 
source somewhere in the complicated in- 
ternal organism. 

So you will have little difficulty in 
finding which of the few possible causes 
is the one, when a tire goes flat. Ifa 
chain begins to rattle or jump, it is easy 
to find out whether it is too loose or 
whether the sprockets are out of align- 
ment. If the car does not answer her 
helm properly, you know the trouble lies 
somewhere between the steering wheel in 

















your hand and the steering cranks on the 
stud axles. Indeed, external troubles of 
this character are so readily detected and 
easily remedied that most of them can 
be forestalled by the excellent habit of 
briefly inspecting the car before starting 
out, as has often been urged in these 
pages. 

When the motor stops, however, the 
automobile doctor has an emergency case 
of suspended animation on his hands, 
and whether or not he succeeds in 
quickly restoring the mechanism to con- 
sciousness depends very largely on how 
he goes about it. Hence, what are 
known as “engine troubles” are not 
only the most immediately obvious and 
frequently manifested of all, but require 
the most accurate and specific knowledge 
to set them right. 

It takes many volumes to set down 
this knowledge in detail, and since such 
volumes exist, and are quite comprehen- 
sible by the motorist who will take the 
trouble to study them, nothing more 
than guidance in that effort need be of- 
fered here. What the tyro trouble- 
finder must realize first of all is that 
diagnosis is a process of elimination. 
Only by employing this intelligently will 
he learn how to apply his general knowl- 
edge of the car’s anatomy quickly and 
effectively in remedial measures in which 
he can soon become competent if he 
does not have to waste time in discover- 
ing just where the remedies. should be 
employed. 

If, for example, the engine stops with 
the clutch in, it may be due to a sudden 
overload from an effort to start too 
quickly, or to some difficulty with the 
transmission system or running gear. 
But, obviously, before suspecting this 
and wasting time looking for it, throw- 
ing out the clutch and attempting to 
start the engine is the scientific thing to 
do. If the engine starts and then stops 
again upon a slow gentle engagement of 
the clutch, it is fair to assume that the 
power system is not at fault. It is 
equally logical to assume the contrary if 
the motor repeats the’ same stopping 
symptoms with the clutch disengaged. 

But even then there are two hundred 
possible ‘“‘ troubles,” any one of which 
may be the cause of the disorder, and 
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the task is to find the right one at once. 
To simplify this the first thing to re- 
member is that, with the clutch out, the 
cause of engine troubles must lie in one, 
perhaps more, of the following four 
regions of the mechanism: (1) ignition 
system; (2) lubrication system: (3) 
fuel supply system; (4) the motor itself. 
Again, the problem is still further sim- 
plified by the fact that engine troubles 
are almost invariably manifested in one 
of three ways: (1) motor stopping sud- 
denly; (2) misfiring, evident either in 
difficulty in starting or gradual stopping; 
(3) perceptible loss of power without 
misfiring. 

While this classification of engine ail- 
ments and the regions of their cause 
makes possible a scientific arrangement 
of the trouble-finder’s task, it also indi- 
cates his need of a system in accordance 
with which he may thread his way 
through the permutations and combina- 
tions possible among these three broad 
motor symptoms and four regions of 
cause. 


Brands of Engine Trouble 


As a compact analysis of such a sys- 
tem the accompanying tables of engine 
troubles have been arranged: They en- 
able the inexperienced motorist to com- 
prehend almost at a glance the logic of 
trouble-finding, and furnish him with a 
safe guide in accordance with which he 
may expand his study and experience to 
a detailed system of his own in trouble- 
finding. In order that he may use the 
tables in this way it is necessary to call 
attention only to their salient points. 

It is the assumption throughout that 
the indicated symptom occurs or repeats 
itself with the clutch out of engagement. 
In practice, naturally, the stoppage of 
the engine will almost always occur 
while you are driving and will first be 
detected by your ear from a total ab- 
sence of explosions in the cylinder. You 
will throw out the clutch, bring the car 
to a standstill, and attempt to crank the 
motor. If you feel no compression, the 
logical assumption is that the trouble is 
one enumerated under that head. If you 
do feel compression and yet the mixture 
fails to ignite despite the existence of a 
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strong spark, it is not yet fair to blame 
the ignition system. But with good com- 
pression and no spark it is equally ob- 
vious that the ignition should receive 
first attention. 

With no compression the trouble nar- 
rows down to the lubricating or cooling 
system, or to some mechanical defect in 
the motor mechanism itself. With com- 
pression and spark the fuel system lies 
under suspicion. But with these primary 
distinctions in mind it must be said that 
most engine troubles are due to faulty 
ignition, and in running this down 
your earliest expertness will probably be 
acquired. 


Trouble in the Circuit 


Having satisfied yourself as to com- 
pression by cranking the motor, you 
eliminate it by opening the pet cocks of 
the cylinders as the first step in running 
down an ignition trouble. This enables 
you to turn the motor over easily by 
hand while noticing whether the vibra- 
tors “buzz.” Suppose your motor is of 
the multiple-cylinder type with separate 
coils for each cylinder, ignition being of 
the jump spark variety, it is safe to con- 
clude that ignition would not cease 
simultaneously in all the cylinders unless 
the trouble lies in the primary circuit. 
If, on turning the motor over, none of 
the vibrators buzz, you may be sure this 
is the case. If they do buzz, the trouble 
may be in the ground connection of the 
secondary circuit. 

In case they do not, therefore, you 
can be pretty sure that the fault is some- 
where in the primary circuit, or that the 
supply of current is in some way cut off 
at the batteries or magneto or the switch. 
If you are careful in habit you will have 
eliminated the last named possibility by 
examining the switch before dismount- 
ing, after the motor stalls. I recall 
one very laughable case where fifteen 
minutes were wasted on a hurry trip to 
a ball game, before it was discovered that 
the coat sleeve of an extra passenger, 
seated on the floor in front, had brushed 
the switch to “ off.” 

In case the motor stalls suddenly, there- 
fore, the first thought of the motorist 
should be not only to see that the switch 
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is on, but that it is not bent and that its 
parts make perfect contact. If this is the 
case the wire connections to batteries or 
magneto should be tested for security 
and contact. Even if tight, the surfaces 
must be entirely free from dirt or cor- 
rosion of any kind. The connecting 
wires between the battery cells must be 
tested for connections and possible breaks 
beneath the insulating covering. The 
latter can be felt by bending the wire 
slightly but rather sharply between 
finger and thumb along its length. As- 
certain that the connections of the 
grounding wire are perfect and likewise 
those of the wire from battery to switch. 

After going over the whole primary 
circuit in this way and making sure that 
the timer is perfectly connected, that its 
rotor is not loose or its contact against 
the stationary portions infirm, it is safe 
to. assume that the batteries are at fault, 
which can be ascertained and remedied 
at once by switching on the reserve set 
if the car is arranged for this. Other- 
wise, each cell should be tested, prefer- 
ably with the ammeter, and new ones 
connected in to bring the current up to 
proper strength. 

In the more modern system where 
magneto and batteries are interchange- 
able, if the switching on of the batteries 
remedies the trouble, it is obvious that it 
lies somewhere in the magneto or its con- 
nections. The advantage of this system 
lies in the fact that the correction can be 
made after completing the trip with the 
batteries. 

Where the stoppage of the motor is 
immediate with total absence of spark 
the above method of going over the igni- 
tion system should reveal the trouble. 
Elimination is somewhat more intricate 
when the stoppage occurs only after a 
series of misfires or when the engine 
starts with difficulty or continues to lose 
power. Since it indicates the presence 
of at least partial ignition, misfiring puts 
the burden of suspicion upon the ignition 
system, although it may less frequently 
be due to the fuel supply, or to motor 
adjustment. Loss of power without mis- 
firing is more likely to be due to trouble 
in one or both of these two regions. 

If the motor dies down after misfire, 
or starts after prolonged effort with mis- 























firing, we must suspect the secondary as 
well as the primary circuit. ‘The pro- 
cedure is to turn the motor over by hand 
as before described. If none of the vi- 
brators buzz the primary circuit between 
timer and batteries or magneto should 
first be looked to. If, on the other hand, 
one or more of the vibrators act, but all 
do not, examine the primary wiring be- 
tween the coils of the inactive vibrators 
and the rotor of the timer, with special 
reference to their connections and any 
breaks beneath the insulation. 

The proper working of the rotor and 
its contacts should be examined, and like- 
wise the adjustment screws on the vibra- 
tors to see that none has worked out of 
contact with its vibrator spring. If no 
faulty adjustments are found in this way, 
there may possibly be a break in the 
primary winding within the coil, though 
this is the last thing to suspect in either 
circuit. 


Secondary if Not Primary 


If all the vibrators buzz, after stop- 
page with misfire, the secondary circuit 
may be suspected. Disconnect the wires 
from the spark plugs, and arrange them 
so that the ends are about a quarter of 
an inch from the outer cylinder walls, 
without touching them. If on turning 
over the motor, a spark jumps from one 
or more wires, but not from all, look 
for a poor connection of the inactive 
wires with either the coil or the ground 
circuit. 

Look for possible short circuiting be- 
tween the coil and the plug, either due 
to worn insulation or to oil rotting the 
insulating rubber. If this is suspected, 
move the end of the faulty wire nearer 
to the outer cylinder wall. If a spark 
will jump across a shorter gap than a 
quarter of an inch, there is pretty cer- 
tain to be a short circuit within the 
length of the wiring. 

If, on turning over the motor, sparks 
jump from the ends of all the wires, 
placed as above described, you will have 
to go after the spark plugs. First see 
that the ends are clean and the points at 
the right distance apart. Then connect 
them with their respective wires, place 
them with the porcelains far enough 
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away from any metal to prevent the cur- 
rent jumping directly to the cylinders, 
then turn the motor over. The plugs 
that do not show a spark ‘under these 
conditions must be replaced. 

Such, in skeleton outline, is the method 
of procedure which the motorist may 
adopt in running down ignition troubles 
in accordance with the tables. Experi- 
ence will enable him to improve his 
technique along these lines, and also 
along those indicated for cases when he 
is convinced that the trouble lies in the 
fuel system or the motor itself. The 
two latter classes of troubles are more 
infrequent, particularly in the case of 
the car that is regularly examined. 

A good carburetor, with proper care, 
should rarely be a source of trouble. 
Should the fuel system fall under sus- 
picion, the tank should first be examined 
to see that it is not nearly empty and 
that the air vent is not stopped. ‘The 
fuel pipe and valve should next be ex- 
amined, and then the carburetor for any 
evidence of leakage. If there is none, 
perhaps the float valve is leaking, or the 
throttle adjustment loose, causing flood- 
ing. 

If these adjustments prove correct, 
the air valve may be clogged. In eitlier 
case, too much gasoline or too little air, 
there will occur persistent smoking at 
the exhaust, and if this is allowed to 
continue, misfiring will ensue from soot- 
ing of the spark plugs, that will add 
an ignition trouble which must also be 
remedied in connection with the fuel 
trouble. 

The converse is too weak a mixture 
which likewise causes misfire and usu- 
ally manifests itself by explosions in the 
muffler. Insufficient supply of gasoline 
or excessive supply of air is to be sus- 
pected. If it takes longer than usual to 
flood the carburetor by depressing the 
float, look for an obstruction clogging 
the jet or in the inlet pipe. Open the 
drip valve near the carburetor, and if 
the gasoline flows slowly or with diff- 
culty from the cock, it indicates that the 
pipe and not the carburetor needs clean- 
ing. Otherwise the jet needs cleaning, 
or the inlet valve is not properly seated 
or is not adjusted to close automatically 
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with reference to motor speed. Again 
the strainer gauze may be clogged with 
impurities or a small particle slipped 
through and into the opening of the 
needle valve. 

If the trouble is not with the gasoline 
supply, bad adjustment of the automatic 
air valve or weakening of its spring 
should be looked for. Whenever engine 
troubles are thought to be due to the 
fuel system, it is well to begin the search 
by removing the muffler and noting the 
color of the flame from the exhaust. If 
the mixture is right the flame should be 
bright blue. Too much gasoline gives 
a red flame, and too much air a yellow- 
ish green one. 

If you have narrowed down the sphere 
of trouble to the motor itself, the first 
thing is to examine the valves. See 
that no spring or stem is broken, bent, 
gummed, or otherwise impaired. Make 
sure that the seatings are perfect and the 
springs not weakened. Note whether 
valve stems and cam-followers are in 
perfect contact. 
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If the trouble does not lie with the 
valves, search for obstructions in the 
muffler or the exhaust pipe. If these 
do not exist, and you find no overheated 
bearings, no lack of oil or water supply, 
and no loose or stripped gears or pin- 
ions, no nuts worked loose from imper- 
fect pinning or locking, then you may 
be pretty sure that the trouble with the 
motor is within the cylinders and means 
sending it to the shop for a thorough 
examination of pistons, piston rings, and 
cylinder walls for wear and scoring. 

All too meager, as limited space must 
necessarily make these hints, they are 
sufficient to indicate to the motorist 
methods of procedure in the main re- 
gions of trouble finding. In connection 
with the table they should enable the 
fairly patient and persistent tyro to 
shape his study and experience so that 
in the briefest possible period “troubles” 
will have the minimum amount of terror 
for him. He will save much of his own 
temper and increase the life and useful- 
ness of his car in the process. 


IF THE ENGINE STALLS WITH NO SPARK 


High Tension Magneto 

Armature shaft not turning. 

Cable to switch for shutting off magneto 
short circuited. 

Circuit breaker out of action, failure to lock 
adjusting screw. 

Circuit breaker points burned away, no con- 
tact made. 

Circuit breaker points separated by dirt. 

Circuit breaker points roughened, pitted or 
blackened. 

High tension short circuit between armature 
or coil secondary and distributor. 

Distributor short circuited. 

Safety spark gap too short. 

Loss of magnetism in field magnets. 

Condenser broken down. 

Secondary winding insulation broken down. 


Low Tension Magneto 


Switch in off position. 

Armature shaft not turning. 

Wire to bus-bar broken or short circuited. 

Collector brush fouled or broken. 

Magneto out of time with make and break 
mechanisms. 

Loss of magnetism in field magnets. 


Battery Systems 
(See first if batteries are too weak) 
Switch in off position. 
Switch plug loose. 
Connection in or at 
broken. 
Battery ground wire loosened or broken. 
Wire at battery binding posts loosened or 
disconnected. 
Wire from battery to coil or switch broken. 
Insulation on battery wire to coil or switch 
worn, causing short circuit. 
Timer rotor loose on shaft and not driven. 
Timer contacts burned away (no contact). 
Timer roller or plunger spring weakened, 
broken or disconnected. 
Vibrator points fused, pitted, or blackened. 
Vibrator point adjustments loosened. 
Vibrator and adjusting screw post short 
circuited. 
High tension wire disconnected from coil or 
distributor. 
High tension wire between coil and distribu- 
tor broken or leaky. 
High tension distributor dirty, causing short 
circuit. 
Distributor rotor loose on shaft and not 
turning. 


switch loosened or 
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Condenser broken down. 


Insulation of secondary winding broken 
down. 


Circuit breaker lever stuck. 


IF THE ENGINE 
Fuel Supply 
(See that fuel valve is open) 


STALLS 


Float mechanism stuck. 

Dirt under float valve. 

Float valve leaky. 

Float perforated or water-logged. 

Throttle valve disconnected from control 
device. 

Carburetor air valve stuck, spring weakened 
or broken. 

Air vent passage between float chamber and 
atmosphere plugged. 

Intake pipe fractured. 

Water in fuel. 

Spray nozzle plugged. 

Carburetor adjustment wrong; fuel 
level, nozzle and air valve adjustments. 

Tank punctured. 

Leak in or around tank filler cap. 

Pressure leak in hand pump line. 

Pipe to pressure check valve leaky. 


see 
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Circuit breaker actuating spring broken or 
stretched. 

Circuit breaker contact insufficient in dura- 

tion. 


WITH STRONG SPARK 

Gauze strainer in pipe to check valve dirty. 

Check valve stuck. 

Pressure pipe to tank broken or clogged. 

Pressure regulating valve adjustment lost. 

Fuel pipe tank 
plugged. 

Fuel pipe from auxiliary tank to carburetor 
broken or plugged. 

Auxiliary tank level controlling mechanism 
stuck. 


to auxiliary broken or 


Spark Timing 


Timer or circuit breaker shifting link dis- 
connected. 

Timer or circuit breaker rotor shifted with 
reference to driving shaft. 

Timer or circuit breaker shaft driving gears 
shifted. 

Magneto armature driving gear shifted. 


High tension wires connected to wrong 
plugs. 
WITH NO COMPRESSION 


(or Impossibility to Crank Motor) 


External Causes 


No oil in lubricator. 

Disconnected lubricator drive. 

Lubricator adjustment improperly made or 
lost. 

No pressure on oil (in gas pressure system). 

No water in cooler. 

Pump drive sheared or disconnected. 

Radiator fan belt broken, disconnected or 
slipping. 

Water-piping passage closed. 

Timing pinion or gear on crank or cam 
shaft loose. 


Internal Causes 


Timing pinion or gear stripped. 

Hot engine, see above externally apparent 
causes of no compression. 

Crank or connecting rod bearing overheated 
or seized. 

Piston overheated or seized. 

Flywheel jammed (in inclosed flywheel en- 
gines). 

Timing gear or gears broken or jammed. 

Connecting rod disconnected. 

Connecting rod bent or broken. 

Crankshaft bent or broken. 


IF THE ENGINE “MISSES” OR LOSES POWER (or starts with difficulty) 


WITH 
High Tension Magneto 


Cable to switch momentarily short circuited. 

Spark plug fouled or broken. 

High tension wire to spark plug discon- 
nected. 

Spark plug gap too great. 

Circuit breaker points dirty, burned, pitted, 
blackened, ete. 

High tension distributor damp or dirty. 


SOURCE OF TROUBLE IN 





IGNITION SYSTEM 
Wire or insulation in primary circuit 
broken. 


Collector brush dirty or worn. 
Examine all external wiring insulation. 
Gradual loss of magnetism in field magnets. 


Low Tension Magneto 


Make and break inoperative, spring broken, 
bearings stuck, etc. 
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Make and break mechanism fouled. Switch plug or lever loosened. 
Bus-bar connections loosened. Spark plug fouled or broken. 
Binding post connection at magneto loos- Spark plug gap excessive. 
ened. Wire to spark plug disconnected or short 
Collector brush worn or dirty. circuited. 
Loss of magnetism in field magnets. Wire or connection from battery or timer 


" . to coil broken or loosened. 
attery Systems ss ; 
mary cee Vibrator stuck, points fused. 

(See first if batteries are too weak) Vibrator points burned, dirty or roughened. 


Test voltage and amperage for weak bat- ‘Tension on vibrator insufficient. 


tery. Tension on vibrator too great. 
Timer or circuit breaker arc of contact too Coil condenser damaged. 

long. Insulation in coil secondary damaged. 
Tension on vibrator too great. High tension distributor dirty, wet or worn. 


Vibrator or circuit breaker contact screw Circuit breaker worn, dirty, or points 
set down too far. burned. 

Low tension wiring leaky, due to poor or Circuit breaker spring weakened. 
broken insulation. 


WITH SOURCE OF TROUBLE IN FUEL SUPPLY 


Fuel Tank and Pipe Line Fuel adjustment loosened. 
Tank nearly empty. Air valve action clogged. 
Tank vent partially stopped. Fuel adjustment loosened. 
Fuel pipe valve partially closed. Air valve spring weakened or broken. 
Fuel pipe partially stopped. Air vent to float chamber partially stopped. 
Pressure weakened (in pressure systems). Float chamber contains dirt or water. 
Water in fuel. Spray nozzle partially stopped up. 

Carburetor Troubles Intake pipe leaky. 


Float valve leaky. 


WITH SOURCE OF TROUBLE IN ENGINE 


Mechanical Troubles Cylinders and valves carbonized. 
(First examine muffler) Piston rings gummed or broken. 
Valve spring or stem broken. Piston ring slots in line. 
Valve stem bent or gummed. Cam worn, shifted or broken. 
Valve spring weakened. Piston head or cylinder wall cracked. 
Valves leaky (carbon on seats). Piston rings and cylinder walls scored. 


Valve stem and cam-follower always con- 
tacting. 


WITH LOSS OF POWER IN ENGINE WITHOUT MISFIRE 


Motor Loses Power Valve springs weakened. 

- : aie Cam-followers, valve stem ends, push rods 

(Without cylinders missing) J »P ds, 
rocker arms, cams, etc., worn. 


Ignition system adjustments shifted or Valve mechanism adjustment lost, resulting 


wrongly set. in lost timing. 
Carburetor adjustments shifted or wrongly Intake piping leaky. 

set. Muffler or exhaust pipe obstructed. 
Lubricating or cooling systems not working Engine bearings overheated. 

properly. Compression weak. 
Valves leaky. Spark plug, priming cock or plug over 
Batteries weakened. valve leaking. 


The data in this table is based on Motor’s Trouble Chart. 
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COME now to a most delightful 
part of my general subject, where 
your training and your creative art 
will find exercise and you can con- 
struct your ideas with plants and 
trees—only do not make too much 


of your freedom in the way of express- 
ing preconceived or inherited notions, 
not to say whims and oddities. Nature 


must still be your very strict adviser, 
to be counciled at every turn, and we 
shall hope not to see a lot of leveling 
and hacking down of beautifully carved 
knolls, or the cutting away of trees that 
Nature spent two or three hundred years 
in building. Now, if ever, we must have 
common sense, or we shall make our 
home a mere composite of badly related 
bits and strips—called lawns. 

Let Nature alone, and she will plant 
shrubberies almost everywhere, lots of 
them and the finest that ever were con- 
ceived. She will cover the hillsides with 
them, and there will be others down by 
the creeks and wherever else she can 
twist a brook to and fro through the 
meadows. She sets the birds and the 
squirrels to bringing seeds, some of them 
stolen from our gardens, and she tells 
them where to plant them. 

This is good for the birds for it will 
give them their future food, and to us 
it gives butternut groves and maple 
groves for nuts and for sugar, besides 


acres of poems, rhododendrons, and 
lawns of mint and forget-me-not. A 
few of her shrubs are provided with 
roots that run under other roots and so 
get hold of the ground in spite of rivals. 
In this way we find great patches of 
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sumac along the hillsides and big patches 
of elders in the hollows. 

She plants her forests in the same way, 
her great hemlock woods and her beech 
groves — but always with shrubberies 
fronting them. I cannot forget the deep 
glens, visited in my boyhood with only 
my dog for a companion, where a pro- 
jecting promontory of blue and red shale 
was grasped and held together with long 
naked roots of a single huge hemlock. 
These roots grasped every bit of dirt, 
feeding and trailing until they reached 
the brook below. I dragged rails and 
fenced in the whole glen, and to-day 
when I visit that glen I sit under the 
huge trees that look over the precipice 
and listen to the brook song among the 
wild raspberries far below. 

Witch-hazels have found soil enough 
for their roots, and wild strawberries 
creep up and down. Everywhere there 
is a shrubbery of all sorts of wild things, 
out of which have risen, by competition, 
tall lindens, straight as arrows. Some 
one has removed the rails and with sharp 
tools cut away at the glen openings, leav- 
ing only a few apple trees, grafted to 
Pound Sweets and Northern Spys. 

There never were finer shrubberies 
than those that were planted in the cor- 
ners of the old zigzag rail fences, where 
the wild sloes shook hands with the 
hopple bushes and the great white-flow- 
ering elder or golden-rods nestled close 
to wild asters, with borders of tansy and 
boneset. In June the wild strawberries 
widened this border and hid their big 
clusters under burdock and mullein 
leaves—like little wild rabbits. In the 
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West I used to envy the great wide- 
winged wild thorns, covered with gr apes 
and making cool arbors everywhere in 
the middle of oak forests. In Mas- 
sachusetts you have seen what Nature 
can do on the Berkshire Hills and in 
the Greenfield valleys, while the 
dwarfed white pines of New Hampshire 
seem to me to be the most beautiful 
things in the world. 

Nature loves this way of doing beau- 
tiful things everywhere. She sends her 
robins over into our costly gardens, col- 
lecting seeds of rare shrubs and sowing 
them until they become naturalized. So 
I find among the hills that border my 
Oriskany Valley, rare viburnums, cra- 
tegus, and lilacs, with not a few ‘Tar- 
tarian honeysuckles and other shrubs 
from Siberia and the Cape of Good 
Hope. I enlarge a little on this only 
to tell you that we have never learned 
to do this business any better than Na- 
ture, or to make shrubberies finer than 
we can find in the wild. 


Nature's Forest Planting 


Walking through Senator Root’s fa- 
mous forest plantations, of which the 
country has heard a good deal lately, | 
found the ground dotted everywhere 
with miniature maples and elms and 
white ash and butternuts, and not a few 
delicate young hemlocks—that most ex- 
quisite of all evergreens. Along the lee 
of his older woods there were thousands 
of small beeches, inviting the planter to 
use them. Nature could have done all 
the forest planting that was necessary, 
and would have done it far better than 
even Mr. Pinchot himself, if left alone. 

I advise you if you want anything of 
the kind to shut out the cattle and see 
what Nature will accomplish. She knows 
what the soil wants, and then she knows 
what the shrubs and trees want. She 
makes no mistakes in the way of trying 
to grow chestnuts where there should 
be maples, or pines where there should 
be only deciduous trees. Her forests 
and shrubberies are wonderfully corre- 
lated, and in infinite variety. 

But now let us turn to our own shrub- 
bery planting, making sure that we do 
not foolishly undertake the conventional. 
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You already have a general plan of your 
place, and your house is built into the 
plan. You did not shape the grounds 
to your house, but your house to the 
grounds. In this process you have had 
suggested to you, I do not doubt, places 
where you would like to plant a shrub- 
bery, or a tree lawn, or a flower lawn, 
or a grass lawn. 

How far we can follow our first im- 
pulses we shall find out a little later. 
But one or two things must be set down 
as axioms, and the first of these is, do 
not try to exploit your place for the eye 
of the public—that is, do not plant for 
those people to look at who happen to 
be driving by. I do not question our 
duty to make our places agreeable to 
travelers, but at the same time we have 
our own private needs and rights. 

If you are a person of wealth, the 
shrubbery is your chance for gracious en- 
joyment and retreat, and if you are not 
wealthy, nevertheless a shrubbery is the 
best method you have of resting yourself 
in quiet, while enjoying a full display 
of flowers. No other plants and no 
other sort of garden will give you any- 
thing like as much of an array of the 
beautiful as the shrubbery—and at the 
same cost of money and labor. Through 
April, May, and early June the shrub- 
bery is the one gorgeous expression of 
spring joy, and with discretion you may 
so arrange your planting that there shall 
be a plenty of blossoming varieties in the 
later months; but always, and at all 
times, keep in mind that the shrubbery 
is particularly your private property. 

For this reason I would not place a 
collection of shrubs directly in front of 
my house, between my house and the 
street. Let it be where the morning sun 
strikes it and where the moon also lights 
it up for the honeysuckles that only send 
out their sweetness at night and woo the 
moths instead of the butterflies. Group- 
ing is all right for some things, but the 
general rule should be to allow the larger 
growing sorts to occupy the prominent 
places, and then associate the smaller 
growing with those already planted, al- 
ways avoiding crowding. 

The present fashion likes to affiliate 
great numbers of spireas, deutzias, and 
similar floriferous shrubs in close masses. 

















A PERFECT LAWN 


During the blossoming season this pro- 
vides a large show, and when the leaves 
are colored crimson in the autumn the 
display is attractive. 

For my part I love the shrub itself. 
I like to see what the bush itself stands 
for, and in all cases you will find that 
Nature means something very particular 
and special by her forms of growth. 
Jamming plants together and intertwin- 
ing their limbs gives you no chance for 
comprehending the individual plant and 
the peculiarity of foliage, or of growth. 
The fashion also is fit only for public 
displays, and you will find that shrub- 
beries planted after this manner are gen- 
erally thrust out before all the people to 
look at. 

What we are planning is rather a 
cozy and sweet-smelling retreat, where 
we can go with Nature alone, or at most 
with a very choice friend. ‘There should 
be seats in this shrubbery of ours, but 
not conspicuous. ‘They should be brown 
or green, Nature’s colors, and they 
should be half hidden under the bushes. 

Your collection should be made large- 
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THE LAWN MOWER. 


ly from your own native woods, for you 
will find in every section of the country 
quite a number of sorts of shrubs, of real 
beauty and quality, but rarely trans- 


ferred to our homesteads. Scattered 
about the woods in central New York, I 
think I could find at least fifty charm- 
ing and very companionable plants. The 
sumac is certainly not to be despised, and 
in some of its forms it can be found in 
a dozen States. 

Horatio Seymour, the mate of 
Thomas Jefferson among our statesmen 
as a Nature lover, called the common 
elder the most beautiful of all Ameri- 
can shrubs. It certainly is something re- 
markable, both in blossom and in fruit- 
age. I like to let it run at freedom be- 
cause I love the berries in tarts as well 
as I admire them on the bushes. 

The hazel and witch-hopple are mar- 
velously interesting shrubs and can be 
found all about the Northern woods. 
The witch hazel is the only shrub that 
blossoms in November and it can easily 
be added to our list. Add now the mag- 
nificent laurels and rhododendrons, if 
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you live where the limestone does not 
forbid; while the evergreen mahonia will 
give you golden balls of bloom, if you 
will give it in return a place where the 
winter’s sun cannot disturb it. It will 
add largely to your pleasure, however, 
if I leave you to make a thorough search 
of the woods and forest edges and glens 
of your neighborhood to determine for 
yourself what may be hidden away that 
deserves to be brought from its retreat. 

Collecting for a shrubbery a_ few 
years ago, I came upon a weeping form 
of wild cherry, more beautiful than any 
other wild cherry that I had ever seen. I 
had as good fortune with a cornus alter- 
nifolia. If you do not find that some of 
the seedlings caused by bird planting are 
novel, just as some of the blackberries 
and raspberries that are bird sown are 
worth the transplanting into your gar- 
den, then I shall be mistaken. Keep 
your eyes 
things. 

In this hunt of yours you will also 
find something else of very great inter- 
est, and that is that many foreign shrubs 
have become scattered by birds eating 
the fruit in gardens and voiding the 
seeds in wild places. In this way I have 
quite frequently come upon ‘Tartarian 
honeysuckles, Siberian maples, English 
barberries, rare thorns, European euony- 
mus, with viburnums and lilacs, and I 
do not doubt that there are many others 
nestled in the glens which I haunt and 
waiting for sharper eyes than mine. 

The shrubbery bursts into bloom with 
the first tempting rays of spring sun- 
shine. First comes the little daphne, and 
if you care, you may cut great bunches 
of this shrub, to open a few days earlier 
indoors in water. The forsythias al- 
most as soon become great masses of 
gold, floriferous beyond compare. The 
Judas trees may be classed as shrubs, and 
as such will stand well at the front of 
all things that blossom. Before a leaf 
appears every limb and twig is a bou- 
quet of lilac. I wonder that more has 
not been made of this grand American 
small tree or bush. 

Then come the Japan quinces and the 
lilacs, and the procession is well begun. 
You always regret that each one does 
not last longer in bloom, yet you observe 


always wide open for new 
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that Nature’s arrangement is after all 
the best. She gives you just one or two 
very fine things at a time, to occupy your 
full attention. 

For midsummer and early autumn we 
are expected to turn to the rose garden 
and the fruit gardens, yet we have a few 
shrubs, such as the altheas and the hy- 
drangeas, that do not display their 
beauty until August—although the no- 
blest of all the hydrangeas (a new find 
and baptized Arborescens grandiflora) 
begins to blossom in June and continues 
until October—a magnificent shrub and 
finer even than the now famous panicu- 
lata. At this time also quite a number 
of the May-blooming shrubs are gay 
with scarlet or purple berries. 


Shrubbery for Fall and Winter 


A little later, and just in time for 
Thanksgiving, the euonymus breaks open 
its seed pods and greets us with a 
scarlet display, while the witch hazel 
begins its autumn flowering. You can- 
not have too many high-bush cranber- 
ries, not only to attract the grosbeaks 
to dine, but because the berries make a 
delicious sauce, very like the true cran- 
berry. For myself I like a bush of bar- 
berries, not only before my windows, 
but at every turn of my drives, warming 
up the landscape with brilliant scarlet 
when the snow is covering the world for 
five successive months; these berries also 
make a delightful jelly. 

Do not forget to plant a few fine- 
growing shrubs around your barns and 
outhouses. I cannot say positively that 
the cows enjoy the lilacs and the mock- 
oranges and the honeysuckles that send 
their perfume into the stables, but 
there is something humanizing about 
these surroundings, not bad at all for 
the hired men, just as there is something 
economic in having grapevines that 
carry bushels of fine clusters on your 
barn walls. I hate stables and outbuild- 
ings that are divorced from the beauti- 
ful. I have a lingering belief that the 
animals are happier when surrounded 
with that which also pleases me. 

A good list of shrubs for you to 
study, but not strictly to follow, would 
be, for April, daphne; for May, the 
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golden forsythia (not quite hardy), 
Japan quinces in variety, prunus triloba, 
spireas in variety, lilacs in variety, vi- 
burnums (including the old-fashioned 
snowball—only preferring the Japanese 
sort), and Tartarian honeysuckles; for 
June, plant lilacs in variety of the later 
sorts, deutzias in variety, syringas in 
great variety, peonies in variety, vibur- 
nums of a later sort, clematis for climb- 
ing, cornus alba and the common elder, 
with rhododendrons where the soil will 
permit; and for July and August, besides 
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ABOUT THE HOUSE. 
a few spireas and clematis paniculata, 
plant freely of altheas and hydrangeas. 

I have already suggested that in the 
planting of shrubs we avoid the conven- 
tional. Never plant them in rows, un- 
less it be for wind-breaks, or bordering 
straight drives. Seek variety in all 
your grouping. Low-growing shrubs 
should be planted in front of taller. 
Grow as a rule in the sod, of course 
forking annually around each. plant; I 
mean by this that formal walks should 
be avoided. If your shrubbery is large 
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enough, you should arrange it so that 
you may lose yourself when strolling 
about of an evening or a morning. Your 
noondays should be spent under the 
shade of the lawn trees or in the orchard. 

Shrubs that are suitable for hedges 
are rare, because most of them are liable 
to lean over too far, like most of the 
spireas, while others are constantly dy- 
ing out in twigs that deface the hedge. 
The very finest of all shrubs for this 
purpose is the Tartarian or bush honey- 
suckle, but I have mentioned this be- 
fore. This shrub appears with red 
flowers, with white, and with pink. 
The pink-flowering is a little more 
sturdy in growth and might fairly be 
selected for a hedge. I have secured a 
seedling with an exceedingly deep crim- 
son flower and sturdy growth. 


The Lilacs and Their Uses 


Lilacs are defensible for this purpose 
of hedging, but they will die out in 
twigs and branches, giving us great an- 
noyance. I have seen the barberry used 


as a hedge, but the results were always 


disappointing. Next to the honeysuckle 
I would place the hydrangea paniculata. 
This shrub will stand considerable trim- 
ming, but it must have good soil to do 
its best. Its flowers are insignificant if 
the plants are starved. I think the new 
hydrangea arborescens will also make a 
fine hedge plant, although its growth is 
more slender. 

I could give a whole page wisely to 
the lilacs. Fifty years ago we had only 
the common lilac and the white, and the 
latter was quite rare. It will not make 
a fine bush unless given a moist location. 
The Persian lilacs came into common 
use only a few years ago, but they have 
added immensely to the charm of our 
shrubberies. They are much more deli- 
cate in foliage and in flowers, but the 
whole bushes become a solid mass of 
bloom late in May. The French hor- 
ticulturists have been sending us recently 
a long list of superb new sorts, single, 
double, and semi-double. 

Princess Alexandra, a white-flowered 
sort; Jean Bart, a double carmine; Leon 
Simon, a double with bluish crimson 
flowers; Ludwig Spaeth, of a reddish 
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purple hue and immensely long flower 
stems; President Grevy, a_ beautiful 
blue, very double, and with flowerets of 
the largest size; and Michael Buchner, 
with double lilac-colored flowers, make 
a half dozen of the finest I have seen. 
They are all of them very hardy and 
give very little trouble on the lawns if 
they have reasonably good soil. ‘They 
will not stand being starved, however, 
and, as they are all grafted, you must 
look out not to let the suckers have a 
chance to grow. 

As far as possible I am using the 
homely old names for the shrubs speci- 
fied, and where I do not it is because 
they are not known by any more famil- 
iar title than that given, either in the 
catalogues or in common _ parlance. 
When I call upon you I shall expect 
you to show me a place that you have 
selected, not too formal, but just out 
of the line of your daily work, near the 
croquet ground, or possibly the tennis 
court; and I expect to find a bird’s nest 
in every bush. If there is a damp spot 
anywhere about, it will be filled with 
dogwood and surrounded by Judas 
trees. 

Hazel bushes and hopple bushes will 
grow in the shade ot one or two wild 
cherries, wild plums, and mountain ash. 
If, however, you cannot spare room 
enough for all of these things, just have 
a good group of Persian lilacs for me, 
another of spireas, and another of 
mock-oranges, although I am not sure 
that I like any shrub better than the old 
syringa, with a fragrance that floats off 
an eighth of a mile. I have not said 
half enough about the Judas tree, be- 
cause it is the finest very early shrub in 
existence ; only remember that its wood 
is brittle and you had better grow it as 
a small tree. 

You will be sure to find seedlings 
from most of your shrubs, coming up 
year after year, generally to be mowed 
off or hoed out. Let me advise you to 
have somewhere along by your berry 
gardens or plowed fields a little nursery 
to which you can transplant these chil- 
dren of Nature and see what they will 
come to. Give them in charge to one 
of your boys or girls, with the under- 
standing that he shall own the finer 
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ones. In this way you will bind your 
children to country life, and at the same 
time you will be sure to get a lot of very 
fine new varieties of shrubs. 

No two seedlings will come just alike. 
I am very proud of my cross-bred mock- 
oranges and honeysuckles, and I have 
one barberry that outglorifies everything 
in the catalogues. This business of 
cross-breeding is very simple if you let 
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should be made up of trees, in a grass 
plot, not sheared every day, but kept 
tidy and mowed three or four times dur- 
ing the summer. It will need a lot of 
good taste to create a lawn of this sort, 
and I believe that nine out of ten make 
robust failures. 

Nothing in the world can be worse 
than a collection of weeping trees, or 
sheared evergreens, and a lot of odd or 
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the bees do the crossing, and you only 
do the selecting. 

Nature, if left to herself, does not 
count a lawn into her contrivances. A 
lawn implies too much of the artificial 
for her somewhat wild notions and al- 
ways means human folk about. The 
cow path and the squirrel track she 
takes into her reckoning, but no straight 
walks and no driveways, and certainly 
no sheared evergreens or sheared grass 
plots. 

Lawns, however, we must have, and 
a right sort of a lawn is indicative of 
civilization. If you have a lawn be- 
tween yourself and the street, at all, it 


THE HEAT OF THE DAY. 
peculiar trees—forced to keep compan- 
ionship which they do not like. ‘There 
are some trees that have the fidgets so 
badly under these circumstances that 
they become diseased. On the other 
hand, there are very strong friendships 
among trees. The oak and the pine 
make good neighbors. 

The white elm likes to be alone—run- 
ning as high up into the air as possible 
and then letting its limbs droop grace- 
fully down, to get as much more air and 
sunshine as it can. It spreads over the 
largest possible space for the sun to kiss. 
The red elm is quite another thing and 
has never lost its woodland ways. It 
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loses its lower limbs, but has never 
learned how to run up aloft and spread 
out a canopy, like the white elm. 

While planting the Kentucky coffee 
tree, one must know that the female 
grows almost as erect as a Lombardy 
poplar, while the male tree spreads out 
through a surface of thirty feet in diame- 
ter. It needs a good deal of this prelim- 
inary knowledge of trees to avoid seri- 
ous blunders. While the maple is al- 
ways charming for shade, you must 
know this one thing, that if trimmed up 
after it has attained size, the sun strik- 
ing the bark will surely split it. Then 
will set in the worms and death. 

The scarlet maple is peculiarly beau- 
tiful, and better yet is that variety of 
the scarlet which we call swamp maple. 
I advise you to go into a marshy place 
in the fall and note the wonderful vari- 
ety of coloring among the maples; then 
mark two or three of the more beauti- 
ful for transplanting. 

There are, however, three trees, yes, 
four, that I place ahead of all others for 
single lawn trees. The first of these is 
the beech. It is rather slow growing 
and needs room. One tree is quite 
enough for a small lawn, much better 
than a crowd of elbowed affairs. The 
beech naturally heads out very low, giv- 
ing you just room under the limbs for a 
rustic seat and a bit of a lawn party. 

Next to the beech comes the Norway 
maple, the very ideal of rapid growth, 
glorious foliage, and rich coloring in 
the fall. The juice of this tree is milky 
and acrid, preventing the attack of 
worms. I do not remember ever see- 
ing a Norway maple in the slightest de- 
gree defoliated. 

Third in rank, perhaps it ought to go 
to the front, is the Catalpa speciosa. 
America should be proud of this grand 
native production. ‘The wood is among 
the very richest possessions of our coun- 
try for telegraph poles and railroad ties, 
while in May there is not a woodland 
or lawn tree that gives us a more superb 
array of blossoms. 

Mr. E. Y. Teas, now an old man, at 
Centerville, Indiana, some years ago 
sent us out hybrids of the native catalpa 
with the Japanese. I have some of these 


growing in Florida and others in New 
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York State—equally thrifty and beauti- 
ful. The color of the foliage varies 
from a rich purple to a golden green, 
and if your lawn is small I advise you 
to get some of these hybrid catalpas. 
Cut off the leaders, and the trees will 
spread widely and dip their branches 
full of flowers clear to the ground. 

My fourth tree for American lawns 
is the American linden, or basswood. It 
is hard to tell why this tree has been so 
much neglected, except that the wood is 
too soft for fuel. For a lawn tree it 
has every requisite, spreading out grand- 
ly and just far enough from the ground, 
while in June it is one mass of deli- 
ciously fragrant flowers. The foliage is 
large and the shade perfect. Better yet, 
it is the great bee tree of the world. 


Basswood and Elm 


I have advocated the planting of bass- 
wood along our streets and everywhere 
else in order to increase honey produc- 
tion and the wealth of the people. This 
linden could easily displace the maple 
as the maple is commonly grown (a hag- 
gard, diseased, worm-eaten affair, giv- 
ing poor shade and suggestive only of 
decay). If rightly grown, the sugar 
maple should surely have its place with 
the four that I have selected, only it is 
not often rightly grown. 

I am sure that some of my readers 
will call me to account for not naming 
the white elm, and really, if conditions 
are just right, I would name it specif- 
ically and in the front rank. It is a 
wonderful tree, only remember that it 
takes a long while to make a really use- 
ful lawn tree of the white elm. If you 
plant it, be sure that it has most abun- 
dant room and that it stand where its 
shade will not be needed for ten or fif- 
teen years, 

The white ash also has some strong 
claims on us, but mainly for street plant- 
ing. It heals over wounds easily and 
will remain in fine condition for shade 
for at least one hundred years. If you 
plant the maple, let it be trimmed up 
just about as high at planting as it will 
ever need to be when full grown. I 
have already told you why this should 
be done. The country is full of maple 
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trees, and hardly a sound one among 
them. 

Plant English trees for late autumn. 
The English oak, the Scotch elm, the 
English beech, and the European lin- 
den all come to us with established 
habits that they do not easily yield. 
They hold their leaves in autumn for 
two or three weeks longer than Ameri- 
can trees of the same sort. King Char- 
lie’s oak and the Scotch elm give us their 
russet leaves until well into the edge of 
winter—the oak sometimes all winter. 

In Florida I find that the water oak 
and the persimmon and the black jack 
oak are to be reckoned with for mid- 
winter foliage. The persimmon gives 
us a fine show of mixed scarlet and yel- 
low, while the black jack, a little later 
in December, is gorgeous with its mot- 
ley hues. This sort of foliage is hardly 
disposed of before the sweet gum and 
the sugar maple put on their spring fo- 
liage and their crimson blossoms. 

So it is that everywhere there are 
enough of fine things, growing where no 
man can turn them to rhythm or joy, 
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BEHIND THE SHRUBBERY. 

and what can one say about it all except 
that Nature does not like the ugly and 
that the soul of all things is beautiful. 
Learn to look around you, and you wiil 
find material everywhere waiting for a 
place on your lawn. A tree lawn needs 
judgment, however, or you will gather 
together trees that do not mate well and 
will soon become diseased. 

I have spoken slightingly of weeping 
trees and of sheared trees. I do not 
mean that weeping trees should be al- 
ways discarded, but to plant a distorted 
affair in the eyes of the public, simply 
because some of its limbs twist down 
instead of up, is a mistake. ‘There is 
one elm, however, the Camperdown, 
which may be classed as an exception. 
Its graceful growth makes it form a 
very acceptable arbor. 

As for sheared evergreens, they are 
monstrosities and nothing else. ‘That 
does not mean that an evergreen tree 
should never be trimmed. Rational 
heading-in will thicken the tree, and 
will not distort it. 

As a rule, your evergreens should sit 
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flat on the ground. Nature devised 
them in the earlier periods of the world, 
before there were any deciduous or flow- 
ering trees, when the elements were 
ruder and vegetation must have the very 
best defense against storms. The nat- 
ural form of the evergreen was there- 
fore then, and still is, a perfect cone, 
and it should never be trimmed up, un- 
less the reason is very peculiar and 
apparent. 

The word lawn probably conveys to 
most minds a grassy turf—a yard of 
clean grass. Sometimes it means just a 
front yard, over which the lawn-mower 
is incessantly run from the last of April 
to the last of October. More of these 
lawns are grass plots, more or less filled 
up with miscellaneous flower beds and 
shrubs. This mixture is well enough 
to start with, but if your homestead 
grows and develops, the flowers should 
have a place for themselves, while the 
shrubs constitute the retreat I have de- 
scribed. 





Garden 


It is not impossible to combine the 
flowers with the vegetables in a garden 
by themselves and so leave out of the 
lawn question all flowers except the 
shrubs. I do not forget, however, that 
around the kitchen door the country 
home-maker has place for a few pinks 
and annuals. Remember always that 
you will spend more time and patience 
planting and weeding a few balsams and 
asters than you will caring for a shrub- 
bery of a quarter of an acre. I have 
outgrown nearly all annuals and most 
of the perennials, and what I do with 
the rest I have told you already in my 
discussion of gardens. 

What to do with roses is also a 
problem. Huge growers, like Crimson 
Rambler, can have a place in the shrub- 
bery, and it is not impossible to border 
a shrubbery with groups of hardy sorts 
very effectively. Roses, however, call 
for a good deal of labor, watching and 
trimming them and removing the old 
buds, besides the need of spraying and 
otherwise fighting insects. I am con- 


Flowers in the Kitchen 


tent to plant them where they can be 
cultivated in rows by horse power, as a 
rule. 


In Florida it is different, for our 
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rosebushes get to be great shrubs, need- 
ing no winter protection and almost al- 
ways in bloom. ‘There we can let them 
stand eight or ten feet high to constitute 
a shrubbery by themselves. 

Let me protest, however, against the 
waste of time and the lack of good taste 
that would create for a lawn a smooth 
greensward, out of which is picked 
every day any little dandelion or wan- 
dering clover. It requires constant run- 
ning of a lawn-mower also—a rattling 
affair that I never could endure, and it 
also refuses to take into account the 
beauty of a grass spire five inches long. 

I want you to learn to appreciate the 
grass. It is one of Nature’s chief 
works. She tried her hand at it again 
and again, as she did at making trees, 
and whether it be stately timothy, or 
graceful bluegrass, or daisy-crowded 
orchard grass, or the bunch grass that 
grows by the creeks, or the great wav- 
ing broom grass of swamp lands, grass 
is always beautiful. Indian corn is only 
a superbly developed sea grass. I do 
not believe that putting the razor to the 
face of Nature every morning is any im- 
provement. 

In the fall I find these little fancy 
lawns all about the country, just about 
big enough for a city dooryard, and men 
and women raking them clean of all 
sweet-scented brown and scarlet leaves. 
The leaves are burned and the grass is 
left to be frozen to the core, so that re- 
seeding will be necessary another spring. 
I differ entirely with these country 
friends about this matter. I would 
abolish the lawn-mower in summer, let- 
ting the grass grow at least five or six 
inches high before cutting. 

I would have it mowed with an old- 
fashioned scythe, if you can find any- 
body still left who knows how to swing 
it. Any boy or girl of common sense 
and decent muscle can quickly learn the 
old art, and my word for it they will be 
glad. I question the physical value to 
a boy or girl of pushing a lawn-mower 
back and forth by the hour, while as an 
intellectual operation it is a flat failure. 

Climbing the hills not far from my 
home, I saw my friend and neighbor 
swinging the scythe in the fence corners. 

“I want these corners,” he said, “for 

















wild grapevines and Virginia creepers, 
and over there I am keeping it free for 
sumac to be scarlet in September, and 
there are elder berries for August. 
There is no telling what lots of fine 
things Nature fills into these private 
corners—only it is necessary to cut out 
the weeds.” 

I said to him, “Neighbor, what are 
weeds?” 

He leaned a moment on his scythe, 
and said: “There are not nearly as many 
as there used to be; folks have learned 
the value of some of the worst, and I 
guess that by and by everything will be 
worth something. However, I cannot 
wait for that—not altogether.” And his 
scythe went on clipping out the stick- 
tights and the thistles and the elecam- 
pane. It was Adam over again, set into 
the Garden of Eden to tend and keep it. 

A Government bulletin informs me 
that the chief charm of a lawn “‘consists 
in an even stand of grass, of uniform 
color, kept closely mown.” I wonder 
at this, or I should wonder if I did not 
know that some of our Government em- 
ployees are young in their tastes and 
judgment. I look everywhere else for 
this uniformity of color and fail to find 
it. How happened it that Nature never 
found out this law of the beautiful? 
She has probably never read the bulle- 
tins from Washington. My daily won- 
der is the infinite shading everywhere 
of tree-color and plant-color and the im- 
possibility of finding even two apple 
trees that do not shade apart. 

If possible, have a brook somewhere 
about your property, and your shrub- 
bery may be associated with that, while 
your tree lawn finds its closer associa- 
tion with the street. Nothing can fill 
the place of the talkative, happy, moody 
brook—the only thing in the world that 
never goes to sleep. It has an Esperanto 
of its own and it talks understandingly 
in this fundamental language to all at- 
tentive ears. 

I love a brook and I wish that I still 
might paddle shoeless in its shallows. 
Utilization of brooks does not consist 
entirely in the use you can make of the 
water, but in part of the use you can 
make of its music and its boyish beauty. 
By all means have a brook associated 
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with your shrubbery if you can—run- 
ning down a water-carved glen possibly. 
I do not quite say that we do not want 
a brook through the lawn or lawns— 
that is, if it has some dignity and depth. 
But I want you to feel the distinction 
between a shrubbery and a lawn—that 
the one shall be retired, and the other 
belong to the people. 

The lawn should have its relation 
first to the street; the shrubbery should 
have its relation first to the house and 
very little at all to the street. Indeed, 
the street should itself be a lawn, or 
part of a lawn, and fully as well kept 
as that inside the hedges or fences. I 
would, in fact, take away the fences 
and hedges entirely and wish there were 
not one left in America. Then I would 
let the careful planting extend down to 
the ditch that flanks the roadside. All 
of America will some day become one 
vast garden home, and the roadways, 
most beautiful of all, will bind us to- 
gether in one great family. 


Plenty of Room for Drives 


After all, the most important part of 
our lawns is the drives. These should 
be liberal, even for a very inexpensive 
residence. Remember that our lives, if 
rightly lived in the country, are not in- 
door affairs. Run drives with welcom- 
ing breadth to the street and let them 
lead invitingly about the house and 
lawns and then to the barns and gar- 
dens. You will then be sure that your 
barns are clean and their surroundings 
pleasant. 

I like also to have a liberal measure of 
home exercise. There is no good reason 
for living right by the street, and with 
that have a habit of going away from 
home for a walk. Our drives should 
constitute a most delightful promenade. 

Above all, do not form a habit of hail- 
ing a trolley car and never walking at 
all. Walk, man alive! And my dear 
lady, walk! It is the finest way of 
bringing out all your physical powers 
and stimulating your intellectual forces. 
Shrubberies and lawns should be used.; 
and this is just what they were made for 
—to give you health and wholesome- 
ness—a home life, broad and sweet and 


wholth-ful (health-ful). 
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E were riding to a 
thirty-pound anchor 
in about four feet of 
water on a long sand 
flat in the open bay. 
It was blowing a 

three-reef gale and we had loafed aboard 
since dawn, hoping the wind would 
drop. But it didn’t, and late in the 
afternoon Frank, my companion, sug- 
gested that we get under way and run 
down before the northeaster to Oak 
Island, five miles distant. 

I went forward and hove short on 
the anchor, while Frank got the main- 
sail on her. The Osowana was a thirty- 
foot sloop without a windlass, and in 
the heavy wind I had to wait for her to 
run over the crest of a sea down into 
the trough before I hove her ahead by 
hand. As Frank shouted “All right!” 
I broke the anchor out of the hard sand 
bottom, cleared the eighty feet of heavy 
cable hurriedly, and dropped the anchor 
on deck. Without stopping to catt it, 
I jumped aft to the sheet just as the 
sloop paid off before the gale. 

As the first fierce puff struck us, the 
craft buried her nose in the seas and, 
gathering headway like a race horse, 
heeled far over. At the same instant 
I remembered that I had not made fast 
the anchor. The end of the eighty-foot 
cable was fastened around the mast. I 
started forward, but the next puff beat 
me by a foot. We heeled over on our 
beam ends, the scuppers all awash, and 
the anchor went overboard. 

From the wheel Frank saw it at the 
same instant that I did, and his yell of 
warning sounded in my ears as | grabbed 
at the cable that was whizzing astern of 
us to break the anchor out before it 
set in the bottom. The rope whipped 


through my hands like a red-hot wire, 
taking most of the skin with it and near- 
ly jerking me overboard. 
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What happened then came so quickly 
that if I had any further thoughts of 
averting trouble at the time, I could 
never remember them later. The last of 
the cable ran out like a shot, the anchor 
set short in the hard sand, and the sloop 
fetched up on a taut cable leading aft 
to leeward. 

Of course it jerked her head around 
like the snapper of a whip, and she jibed 
with a bang—jibed short over in the 
fierce gale with a full sheet. The shock 
of the sudden stop and twist as the 
anchor held, threw me into the air, and 
I remember shooting a quick glance aft 
to see Frank clutching the wheel to keep 
his footing and staring blankly with his 
mouth open. The next instant | scram- 
bled to my feet and the cockpit was 
empty. Frank had gone overboard. The 
boom as it crashed over had caught him 
a glancing blow on the head. 

I ran aft just as he came up astern 
in the shallow water and grabbed the 
gunwale of a duckboat we were towing. 
Blood was flowing down his face from 
an ugly gash on top of his head. I 
hauled him aboard barely able to stand. 

In the meantime the Osowana had 
swung up into the wind and was yawing 
on the long cable with her mainsail 
cracking and the boom sweeping the 
deck at every pitch. I sprang to the 
halyards while Frank made a feeble ef- 
fort to trim the sheet, but before I could 
reach them, the peak halyard blocks 
ripped out of the bolts, the toppinglift 
parted, and the gaffboom, and leach of 
the sail went into the water. I lowered 
away the throat, and we hauled the 
tangle aboard. 

Frank was done up, but it was neces- 
sary that we get into some sort of shape 
for the night’s blow. I found that the 
peak halyards had gone aloft when the 
block split, and we were helpless in case 
emergency demanded canvas. We rigged 
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a bos’un’s chair on the throat halyards; 
then the question arose as to who should 
go aloft for the whipping peak. Frank 
was fifty pounds heavier than I, and I 
knew I could not hoist him. On the 
other hand, he was so weakened by the 
crack on his head that he had doubts 
about being able to pull me up. 

Finally I got into the chair and took 
hold of the halyards to help him hoist 
me. I was half way to the crosstrees 
when, in my anxiety to help myself, I let 
my little finger slip through the block 
with the halyard, giving it an excruciat- 
ing pinch. I howled with pain and 
Frank, startled, let go the halyards and 
dropped me clean to the deck. 

Well, we stayed there helpless till 
morning, and by daylight the wind fell. 
It was one of the most trying experiences 
I ever had in a sailboat and it shows 
how a little thing done wrong on such 
a craft will raise a rumpus. If I had 
catted that anchor the minute I got it 
aboard, we'd have been all right. 


The Novice Afloat 


The man who spends the summer at 
a resort where there is water is pretty 
apt to think his vacation incomplete un- 
less he has a small pleasure craft. In 
nine cases out of ten, this man is a novice 
at sailing, and quite frequently he is un- 
aware of it. Hence, the first thing he 
knows, he finds himself in trouble. And 
it’s surprising how much hot water an 
inexperienced sailor can splash into with 
a small sailboat. 

Quite often, though he may not realize 
it, he places himself in actual danger, 
which of course is bad enough, but 
doubly bad when his actions jeopardize 
the safety of half a dozen others, most 
of them usually women who do not ap- 
preciate the risk they are taking in 
trusting themselves to his inexperience. 
There are one hundred and one things, 
more or less, that a greenhorn can do in 
a small boat to put himself in peril, and 
this article cannot deal with all of them. 
It aims to point out merely a few of the 
most common mistakes a novice is prone 
to make. 

To begin with, there is just one place 
on a sailboat for women. ‘That is the 
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cockpit. Remember that, and keep them 
there, even if it takes a somewhat pointed 
request. ‘The average woman on a boat 
is not happy unless she is taking risks 
by sitting out on deck, or on top of the 
cabin, or going forward of the mast. 
Warn her, and she laughs at you. She 
does not know that she is endangering 
herself. 

Less than a year ago, I saw two wom- 
en knocked overboard in a heavy sea 
because they insisted on sitting on top of 
the cabin despite the protests of the man 
who was sailing the boat. He himself 
was a greenhorn and let his boat jibe, 
the boom clearing the top of the cabin 
before anyone could say Jack Robinson. 

This suggests that maneuver which 
even to the beginner spells danger and 
is most commonly associated with trou- 
ble on sailboats by all. Jibing as a 
word is known to nearly everyone who 
has entertained an idea of venturing 
within a hundred miles of water naviga- 
ble to the slightest craft. It seems al- 
most unnecessary to define the operation. 
Briefly, it is the shifting of sail by the 
wind from one side to the other of a 
boat running before the breeze. It is 
accomplished by heading a craft going 
before the breeze so that the wind is 
shifted from the side of the sail it had 
been blowing against, to the other, thus 
driving the sail sharply across the boat. 

The similar operation of shifting the 
sail of a boat going to windward so that 
the wind strikes the opposite side to that 
which it has been blowing against is 
called “coming about”; this is not at- 
tended by the dangers of jibing. The 
reason it is safer to “come about” than 
it is to jibe is that in the former ma- 
neuver the headway of the boat is dimin- 
ished, the shift of the wind from one 
side to the other is gradual, and the sail 
comes across slowly, while in the latter, 
headway is maintained and the shift of 
breeze is so sudden that it drives the 
sail across with tremendous torce. 

There are times when jibing is ad- 
vantageous, but in most cases it is un- 
necessary and it is best never to jibe 
when you can come about. If you must 
do it occasionally, don’t do it when 
there is a strong breeze, and be sure 
first to trim your sheet in so that the 
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shock of the changed position of the 
canvas will be lessened by shortening the 
distance in which the boom and sail have 
to gain momentum on the sweep across 
the line of direction of the boat. Many 
a green sailor has capsized his little craft 
by jibing in a stiff gale without first 
trimming his sheet and easing it off as 
the sail fills on the other tack. 

Jibing is one of two dangers that the 
novice faces in “running free,” 
with the wind is termed. 
occurs generally in very small craft 
whose booms are light. It is called the 
“goosewing”’ and usually happens when 
too much sail is carried in a stiff wind. 

With little weight in the boom to 
hold the bellying sail down when the 
sheet is slackened off, a stiff puff of wind 
striking against the center of the canvas 
lifts the outboard end of the boom high 
up until the wind gets underneath it, 
striking the sail and hurling the boom 
and canvas forward and upward against 
the mast where it catches. The “goose- 
wing” is generally synonymous with an 
unexpected and undesirable for 
the occupants of the boat. 

In sloop-rigged vessels, or in knock- 
abouts with a staysail, there is danger in 
rounding to a mooring, more especially 
to a pier at which other craft are lying, 
with the headsail up. Headsails should 
be lowered before rounding up, as they 
may cause the bow of the craft to pay 
off with the wind, which, when there is 
not sufficient headway to carry the boat 
to the landing, often causes her to foul 
other craft. 

A jib or headsail sheet catching on a 
deck traveler or other obstacle, thus 
trimming in a sail that is intended to be 
slacked, may cause it to fill suddenly and 
pull the head of the boat off her course, 
sending her afoul of other boats lying 
at the wharf. Despite the evident dan- 
ger of such an occurrence, hundreds of 
fairly experienced men can be seen 
rounding sloop-rigged craft with head- 
sails hoisted to crowded piers along the 
coast every summer. It is remarkable 
that there are so few accidents from this 
cause alone, as there is nothing more 
awkward than a headsail filling at the 
wrong moment. 
Keep your 
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That is one of the first principles of 
good yachtsmanship. I remember one 
cold Thanksgiving Day a dozen years 
ago. I had gone out for the fun of it 
on a forty-foot sloop with an oyster- 
man and his son to dredge crabs. It 
was blowing a good full-sail breeze and 
we were in deep water. In the excite- 
ment of hauling dredges as we were 
drifting with the mainsail partly draw- 
ing, the oysterman’s son had entangled 
his feet in the mainsheet. 

Suddenly the captain rolled the wheel 
up, and we paid off quickly to the stiff 
breeze. ‘The loose sheet tightened sharp- 
ly around the boy’s feet, snapping him 
overboard. In some unaccountable way, 
the rope had got around his ankles in 
a hitch, and he was suspended head 
down a dozen feet from the side of the 
vessel. Of course the captain shot the 
boat into the wind, the hitch slipped 
off, and the boy went into the water. 
Luckily he was a good swimmer for it 
took us five minutes to come about and 
pick him up. 

Keep your sheet clear of tangles and 
keep yourself clear of the sheet. If 
your craft is a small one, don’t make it 
fast. Keep hold of it, or at the worst, 
belay it in a jam hitch that you can jerk 
out in a flash in case a puff hits you. 
Keep the loose end coiled neatly so that 
it will run off without jamming. 


Keep Your Halyards Clear 


The same thing applies to halyards. 
Once he has hoisted sail and belayed his 
halyards, the novice takes little heed of 
what becomes of the loose ends of them. 
He drops them in a tangle on deck and 
lets it go at that, never thinking that 
a black squall may make him rue his 
carelessness when he wants to lower sail 
quickly and finds a snarled mess that 
won’t run through the blocks. 

At times a man may anchor his boat 
close inshore in shoal water for some 
reason and find that the next time he 
wants to use her, he is up against the 
problem of clawing her off a lee shore 
in a strong wind. Suppose his vessel is 
a centerboard craft. First he heaves 
her short on her cable. Then he gets 


sail on her, and breaks out the anchor. 
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In the shoal water he doesn’t think it 
worth the time necessary to give her any 
centerboard. 

The boat pays off, gathers a little 
headway, and he puts down his helm to 
bring her about. But for some reason 
she doesn’t come. He tries again with 
the same result and then finds too late 
that the wind has cut him down on the 
shoals and he is hard aground with a 
heavy sea pounding him farther on every 
minute. Perhaps the next day he may 
discover that the reason his boat would 
not go about was that he had not given 
her any centerboard. It’s strange how 
a little board below the keel will bring 
a boat up into the wind in answer to 
her helm. 

As a general thing, a man in a small 
boat cannot be too careful about watch- 
ing the weather. Once last summer two 
of us had four women out in a twenty- 
six-foot cat on Great South Bay. It was 


an ideal day, warm, and with a nice 
comfortable breeze from the southwest. 
We were near Fire Island Light about 
half a mile from shore in the deep 
beach channel, when suddenly the wind 


dropped dead. There wasn’t a breath. 
Perhaps a minute passed. 

Then the man who was with me 
pointed over north aross the bay. About 
two miles from us a big sloop was up 
in the wind all shaking, and the people 
on her seemed to be making frantic ef- 
forts to take in sail. About her and 
along the water on either side was a dull 
white line. It was wind, and lots of it, 
a squall out of a clear sky. 

I knew we had about a minute or 
two before it would reach us, and I 
knew also that if it found our little 
craft with full sail, her life would not 
be worth much. We had no shelter. 
We were right in the middle of the 
channel, and there was no chance of 
running for .the flats. Our sail hung 
limp, and besides there was no time. 
We took in sail, got an anchor over- 
board, and had just time to roll down 
the cabin curtains when the wind struck 
us. It didn’t last long, and we weath- 
ered it all right, but we might have had 
trouble if we hadn’t seen it coming. The 
best advice is to stay ashore when the 
weather looks bad, and when everything 
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is serene and you are out, keep a close 
watch for something sudden. 

I knew a man who wasn’t afraid of 
anything. He wasn’t afraid because he 
could not appreciate danger. He had 
a thirty-two-foot cat, and he used to go 
out in her in all sorts of weather. 
When it blew a three-reef breeze he 
would carry a single. He didn’t know 
any better, and somehow the angel that 
watches over idiots carried him through 
where a sane man would have died a 
dozen times. 

Once we saw him start across the bay 
with full sail in a squealing southeaster 
in mid December. He made the beach 
all right, and when he wanted to come 
back in the gray afternoon, the wind 
had increased to a real gale, but he 
didn’t think of reefing. He started, got 
half a mile off shore, found he couldn’t 
carry his sail, and luffed up to put in 
the reefs he ought to have started with. 
A. strong ebb tide and the gale swept 
him on to a mud bar. 

Before he could get his reefs in, the 
falling tide had left him half out of 
water, with a blizzardy night shutting 
in around him and nothing but a canvas 
cabin and a small oil stove for warmth. 
He stayed there two days because he 
didn’t have enough sense to carry the 
sail he should have, and was nearly 
starved when a life-saving crew from the 
beach took him off. 


Stay Out of the Cabin 


A danger that cannot be overesti- 
mated on a small boat is that of going 
into a cabin, especially a closed wooden 
one, in a squall. More than one person 
has lost his life by being caught like a 
rat in a sewer in a tight cabin when the 
boat capsized. The newspapers point 
this moral forcibly, for a summer seldom 
goes by without several accounts of per- 
sons drowned in the cabins of capsized 
boats. 

On boats of larger size, it is of course 
necessary to fasten sheets. This is done 
on cleats for that purpose, but the aver-- 
age landsman does not know how to do 
it. Never take a half hitch over a cleat. 
It is liable to jam at the very moment 
when your main object in life is to get it 
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clear. Always belay your rope so that 
it leads direct from the cleat to the spar 
to which it is fastened. If it does not 
lead direct, when you want to let it run 
in a hurry, you will find that it jams 
and causes trouble. 

In tying reef points, be sure you tie 
them in square knots and not in “gran- 
nies.” A “granny” is the beginning of 
a square knot with the second turn made 
backwards. “Grannies” hold all right 
sometimes, and usually come undone 
when you most want them tight. 

Don’t sit on the leeward side of a 
boat in any kind of a breeze. You never 
know when your extra hundred pounds 
of weight will be wanted up to wind- 
ward to keep her right side up in a puff. 
And keep clear of other craft unless you 
know the rules of the way pretty well 
and are an experienced sailor. 

Of course you know that boats run- 
ning before the wind must give prefer- 
ence to those beating to windward and 
that boats hauled on the starboard tack 
hold right of way over those on the port 
tack, but when it comes to quick work 
in a tight place you are quite apt to 
forget which the port tack is, and calam- 
ity is the result. It is a pretty safe rule 
for the new man to go on the principle 
that all other craft have right of way 
over him. 

In order to put a boat about, sufficient 
headway must be attained. If you try 
to come about when your boat has not 
enough way to carry her into the wind 
and around to the other tack, you will 
find yourself in stays—that is, head to 
wind with the sail shaking, unable to 
get the head of the boat to fall off on 
either tack so that the sail will fill. As 
soon as headway stops in this case, stern- 
way will begin—that is, you will begin 
going backwards. 

To steer a boat with sternway your 
helm is used in just the opposite way 
from that employed when she is going 
ahead. To steer small crafts with head- 
way, the tiller is put in the opposite di- 
rection from that in which you want to 
turn your boat’s bow. Under sternway 
the helm is placed the way you wish the 
head of your boat to turn. 

This is self evident, but many men 
who are new to small crafts will go 
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through a whole season without reason- 
ing it out for themselves. Thus if you 
want your boat to fall off to starboard 
when she has sternway, turn your tiller 
to starboard, and vice versa. It is par- 
ticularly advantageous to know how to 
steer with sternway when you push your 
boat back from between other craft lying 
at a pier, and if you don’t do it right, 
you are liable to foul them. 

Hundreds of piers and landing places 
suffer from green sailors during the sum- 
mer vacations simply because the first 
time a man takes a strange boat out he 
does not luff her up in open water a few 
times to see how far she will “fetch” 
before he takes her back to the wharf. 
As a result, he either rounds up so close 
to the dock that he crashes into it, or so 
far away that he fails to reach it and 
slides off among other craft, fouling 
them and making himself most unpopu- 
lar with other boatmen. 

It is a good trick to select some sta- 
tionary object in the water, a stake for 
instance, and then test the “fetching” 
qualities of the new boat, before round- 
ing her up to the wharf. Remember 
that if you are in shoal water and you 
see that you are going to come to the 
dock too hard, you can check some of 
the momentum by dropping your board 
quickly. 

It seems almost unnecessary, even for 
the brand new man, to say that in 
anchoring he should wait until his boat 
has lost headway before letting go his 
mudhook. If it were not for the fact 
that I saw a hole stove in a light cat- 
boat last summer through carelessness 
in dropping anchor, I would not men- 
tion it. The man I refer to luffed his 
boat up in very shoal water, rushed for- 
ward, heaved an anchor over while his 
craft was still carrying headway, and the 
fluke of the ground tackle punched a 
hole in the boat when a heavy sea picked 
her up and set her down on it. 

And now these are a scattering few 
of the commonest things an inexperi- 
enced man may do to endanger himself. 
It would take a book to enumerate the 
dozen or more less trifling mistakes that 
cause trouble, for there is only one way 
to do things on a sailboat—and that’s 
the right way. 














CAMPING WITH A MOTOR BOAT 


hy Lawrence La Rue 


YOR camping purposes, roomi- 
ness and strength in a motor 
boat should not be sacrificed 
for speed, for the latter is the 
least necessary attribute of a 
boat intended for this use. In 

the “good old days,” when canoes fur- 
nished the only means of water trans- 
portation for a camping trip, five miles 
an hour sufficed to reach our goal. If 
five miles an hour proved good enough 
then, why aren’t seven or eight sufficient 
nowadays? We don’t need to bring our 
business habits into our pleasures to that 
extent—and half of the fun of camping 
is the “going in.” 

A motor boat need not be of great 
weight for camping trips, and a power 
canoe can be obtained which will not 
weigh over one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds including hull, engine, gaso- 
line tank, and all accessories necessary 
for its operation. If a good, stout skag, 
well braced, is attached to the stern end 
of the keel so that it affords ample pro- 
tection for the propeller, this craft, 
which will not draw over fifteen inches 
of water, should be able to navigate al- 
most any stream accessible to an ordinary 
“man-power” canoe. 

The small additional weight of the 
motor will not interfere with the use of 
the canoe for ordinary paddling if the 
power should give out; in fact, the en- 
gine will occupy so little space that it 
can be ignored almost entirely and the 
craft used as an ordinary canoe when 
desired. This is a decided advantage 
that a light power canoe has over a 
bulkier craft for camping purposes when 
it is desired to navigate shallow and un- 
known streams in a necessarily slow and 
cautious manner. 

If carries are so frequent on the pro- 
posed camping trip that even the lightest 
power canoe should be too heavy for 
convenience, a detachable motor may be 
obtained which may be installed quickly 


on almost any form of square-ended hull. 
The motor of this power plant is at- 
tached to a tiller and is connected with 
two sets of bevel gears to the propeller, 
which can be turned in either direction 
and is used to replace the rudder. 

As the motor, shaft, rudder, tiller, 
propeller, gasoline tank, and other acces- 
sories all form a single unit, the entire 
power plant may be removed and carried 
separately across any intervening neck of 
land. When the boat is again launched 
on the other side, it may be reconverted 
into a power craft with only a few min- 
utes’ work. Such a power plant may be 
installed on almost any small hull, but 
the square stern offers a more con- 
venient shape of surface to which to at- 
tach the clamps or eyes and pins that are 
used to support the motor. 

For camping in localities where there 
are no carries to be made, a larger power 
boat is preferable to a motor canoe, and 
a twenty-five-footer, when properly ar- 
ranged, can be made to accommodate 
three or four men and all duffle and pro- 
visions for several weeks. Such a boat 
should have ample beam—at least six or 
six and a half feet—and should be 
equipped with built-in seats, under 
which lockers should be arranged. 

Room in the stern for carrying equip- 
ment can be obtained by constructing the 
hull of the V-transom stern type, and 
this is in reality a speedier and more 
seaworthy design than any other form. 
For all purposes throughout the field of 
motor boating this type of stern has 
practically supplanted the fan-tail, tor- 
pedo, compromise, and other forms of 
rear-hull design. Of course this state- 
ment does not apply to the case of motor 
canoes and motor skiffs, in which the 
general lines of the hull are the same as. 
in the man-power types, but the majority 
of ready-made power craft will be found 
to be designed with this V-transom 
stern, 
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If the hull is stanch, with no leaks, 
this stern compartment should be one of 
the driest in the whole boat, as it is en- 
tirely inclosed from the rain and spray. 
This, then, is the logical place in which 
to stow goods injured by dampness— 
provided the deck above is well calked 
so that no rain can leak through. On 
account of the inaccessibility of the far 
corners of this compartment, articles 
which are rarely used should be the only 
ones to be stowed this far back. 

If the boat is equipped with a substan- 
tial canopy roof, the tent and other com- 
paratively light articles whose weight can 
be distributed over a considerable space 
may be lashed to the top, thus saving 
much’ room in the cockpit. An open 
boat is really preferable for camping, 
however, for there will then be no top 
to interfere with overhanging boughs or 
low bridges. 

If the camp is to be pitched on a 
navigable stream for any length of time, 
the motor boat will prove of invaluable 
aid in acting as a supply boat and mes- 
senger between the camp and the nearest 
town or farmhouse. By means of such 
a little craft the entire summer may be 
spent in a camp much farther removed 
from civilization than would be possible 
were canoes or skiffs the only means of 
conveyance. 

I do not advise that a twenty-five- 
foot motor boat should entirely take the 
place of one or more canoes on a// camp- 
ing trips, for some sort of a tender is 
necessary in many places where the shore 
formation renders it impossible for the 
bulkier craft to land. A light skiff or 
canoe can find a landing along almost 
any shore and can be pulled up on a 
shelving rock or beach out of reach of 
the waves. Even a motor canoe can be 
handled in this manner; this ability to 
land at almost any point without the aid 
of a tender is one of the chief advantages 
of the smaller craft over its larger and 
heavier sister. In many localities the 


nature of the shore is so swampy or shal- 
low that the larger power boat must be 
anchored several hundred feet away in 
the main stream, and in this case a 
tender such as a skiff or canoe is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to reach the 
land. 
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As the field for camping is enlarged 
by the motor boat, so is the fitting out 
rendered slightly more complicated. Ig- 
noring entirely the necessary accessories 
for the motor, additional paraphernalia 
must be taken which could be omitted 
were canoes alone used, but this extra 
equipment may prove of invaluable 
service and should on no account be left 
at home. 

First and foremost of these comes the 
anchor, which, if it will not actually 
prove the means of saving the occupants 
from bodily harm, will probably at least 
save the boat from many scratches and 
bumps—if not more serious damage. If 
any distance is to be traveled over open 
water, two anchors should be carried, 
for it may become necessary to “ride out 
a gale” in some bay not well protected, 
and if one anchor should refuse to hold 
in this case, or if the line should part, 
a second “hook” may be the means of 
keeping the boat off a rocky shore. 


Don’t Forget the Anchor 


Even though the camping trip is to be 
taken only along a small river, protected 
at all points from high winds or heavy 
seas, the anchor and cable, or rope, 
should be sufficiently heavy to withstand 
a great strain, as the motor may break 
down in a swift current. In this case 
the anchor may keep the boat from being 
carried on shore, and the mechanic or 
engineer of the party may then take his 
time while making repairs. ‘Trouble 
with a motor cannot be located and re- 
paired properly if there is a necessity for 
haste, as would be the case were the boat 
drifting upon the nearby shore. 

While in the larger boats the anchor 
is a heavy mass of iron which must be 
carried outside the hull or on the deck, 
small motor boats may be equipped with 
collapsible or folding anchors which may 
be stowed in a comparatively small space 
tween decks, and which will yet be 
ready for instant use when the occasion 
arises. ‘The arms of such anchors are 
pivoted at the crown and can be folded 
alongside the shank. ‘The stem, also, can 
be folded to lie in the same direction, 
and the total space occupied by the whole 
anchor when thus collapsed is surprising- 




















ly small. At least two hundred feet of 
three-quarter or one-inch rope should be 
carried for the anchor, for, although it 
may be seldom that such a length will be 
needed, too much is better than too little, 
and there is no telling when all of it 
may be necessary. 

The most vital and vulnerable part of 
the exterior of a motor boat is the 
propeller and shaft, and even a heavy 
skag will not always serve to keep this 
from damage if a shoal, sandbar, or log 
is encountered. It is the care that must 
be taken to prevent contact of the propel- 
ler with a rock that makes landing 
medium-sized motor boat on an un- 
known shore such a difficult operation. 
The bow or ’midship section of the hull 
may be beached, or may even be allowed 
to bump a rock lightly, and so, unless 
there is a pier or wharf at hand or some 
natural landing place where it is known 
that the water is sufficiently deep, a 
landing from the motor boat must be 
made “bow on.” 

In this case, a stout anchor and suffi- 
cient length of rope may sometimes be 
made to take the place of a tender in 
enabling landings to be made at places 
on the shore where no natural or artifi- 
cial wharf or pier will be found. If the 
landing on this “treacherous shore” is to 
be made directly from the motor boat 
without the use of a tender, the anchor 
should be dropped when the craft ts 
still a hundred feet or so from the de- 
sired point of disembarking. 
anchor has firmly caught in the river 
bottom, the boat may proceed very 
slowly toward the shore, the anchor rope 
being kept sufficiently taut so that the 
headway may be stopped immediately if 
the water becomes too shallow. 

It is probable that the water will be 
sufficiently deep for the propeller a boat 
length away from shore; this being the 
case, the craft may be moved forward 
until the bow strikes the beach or a rock 
forming a suitable landing place. ‘The 
anchor rope should then be made fast to 
its cleat so that the stern cannot drift 
around parallel with the shore, and by 
attaching a bow line to a rock or tree, 
the boat may be held in this position 
until all of the passengers and equipment 
are landed. 
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It would not be advisable to leave the 
boat unattended in this manner for any 
length of time, for if the anchor should 
be dragged only a few feet by the wind 
or the current, the hull would probably 
be damaged by being bumped against the 
rocks from which it was formerly held 
away by the anchor rope. ‘To tether a 
boat so that it will be kept at a safe 
distance from the shore and yet rendered 
accessible when desired is a problem 
which can best be solved by employing 
a tender; the use of the anchor for this 
purpose is only a makeshift for a tempo- 
rary landing. 

If the route to be traversed is through 
unknown waters—streams, bays, and 
lakes abounding in shoals and sandbars 
of which there are no Government maps 
or charts obtainable—a small hand 
capstan, firmly secured to the bow or 
stern deck, may prove an invaluable ad- 
dition to the camping equipment. ‘The 
capstan on larger boats is a sort of wind- 
lass used for raising the anchor, but on 
the smaller craft its services may be 
reversed. 


When You Run Aground 


This will be the case if the boat has 
stuck on a sandbar or shoal in such a 
manner that it can neither be moved by 
its own power ner lifted off by the mem- 
bers of the party. In this event, the an- 
chor may be carried out in the tender to 
deeper water and firmly imbedded in 
the bottom. By then operating the cap- 
stan attached to the anchor rope, a tre- 
mendous pull will be exerted on the boat, 
which should serve to move it off into 
the deeper water. 

Although a heavy skag is a great pro- 
tection to the propeller, a sunken log or 
peculiarly shaped rock may take one or 
two “buckets” off the wheel in spite of all 
precautions. I therefore advise every 
camper who uses a motor boat to be as 
certain to carry along an extra wheel or 
buckets as he is sure to make his pipe and 
tobacco a part of the equipment; he can 
borrow a smoke from his friends, but - 
they won’t have any propeller blades con- 
cealed about their clothes. 

But even though an extra wheel or so 
is available in case of accident to the old 
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one, how is the change to be made, with 
the nearest boathouse or derrick miles 
away? If the boat is a light one, the 
solution is easy, for a shelving beach, a 
large, round log, and two or three husky 
men can bring the stern out of water in 
a “jiffy.” But the problem is not so 
simple in the case of a boat weighing two 
or three tons, or more, and the camper 
must call on mechanical means to aid 
him. 

These will be furnished if he has been 
wise enough to carry in the boat as a 
part of his regular equipment on such a 
camping expedition a differential pul- 
ley, or what is more commonly known 
as an “endless chain.” This consists of 
but three parts—the chain, a single lower 
pulley, and a double upper pulley. A 
hook fastened to the bearing of the 
double pulley enables it to be suspended 
from any stout overhead support, while 
a similar hook on the lower pulley is at- 
tached to a rope passed around the hull 
of the boat to be raised. 

By pulling one side of the chain the 
lower pulley and hook will be raised, 
slowly to be sure, but with sufficient 


force to lift from one to ten tons, depend- 
ing upon the capacity and size of the 


equipment. By pulling the other side of 
the chain the weight will be lowered 
easily and gently. The principal feature 
of this arrangement is that the weight 
will remain suspended at any height at 
which it is left, without the necessity of 
fastening the chain. In other words, the 
pulley is “self-locking.” 

Although the wheels and chain of this 
differential pulley are rather heavy, the 
whole arrangement may be stowed in a 
comparatively small space, and, consid- 
ering the service that this may render to 
the boat and party, the added weight may 
well be deemed inconsequential. The 
chief difficulty to be encountered on a 
long trip when it is desired to use this 
pulley is to find a place over the water 
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from which to suspend the upper block. 
A launch slip in a boathouse having stout 
overhead rafters will, of course, offer an 
easy solution, but when on a trip during 
which boathouses are few and far be- 
tween, a pier or bridge under which 
there is sufficient water to run the boat 
can be made to serve the purpose. 

In case the country is so unsettled that 
even rude bridges will be scarce, a pro- 
jecting rock ledge or stout limb of a tree, 
a couple of heavy logs, and a little of 
that ingenuity with which every camper 
is supposed to be endowed should com- 
bine to make possible a repair to the pro- 
peller under almost any conditions. 

No camping trip in a motor boat 
should be undertaken without taking 
along a plentiful supply of old but serv- 
iceable fenders to protect the side of the 
boat from scratches and bumps while 
making landings. It is a good idea to 
attach small brass cleats at frequent in- 
tervals along the gunwales on both sides 
of the hull, so that a fender can be fast- 
ened immediately to almost any portion 
of the boat. Old leather boat cushions 
that have been considered worn out long 
ago will be found to make serviceable 
fenders in lieu of the ordinary cork-filled 
kind. 

If the campers carry along a tent to 
protect them from rain and dampness, 
why should not the faithful little boat 
and engine that have brought them to this 
Nirvana be accorded the same consider- 
ation? A stout duck cover made to fit 
over the cockpit by means of rings and 
eyes, and raised in the center by a pole 
placed lengthwise across the cockpit, will 
serve to keep the interior and the motor 
dry and in good condition, and the little 
craft will be much more willing to con- 
tinue the journey indefinitely than would 
be the case were it exposed to all kinds 
of weather. The health of the motor 
and the boat is as important almost as 
that of any member of the party. 
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F there is any one recreation in this 
country more popular than baseball—I 
fancy I can hear some disciple of Hans 

Wagner he this—it is 


gardening. Now, gardening may not have 


grunt as reads 
the power to rouse as high a pitch of excite- 
ment as baseball has, but it never incites 
the participant to riot, and there is no 
umpire to kill in case things go wrong. It 
would be idle for me to say that it is more 
scientific than baseball, for the devotees of 
that game would come at me in hot haste 
with a thousand arguments to disprove the 
statement, and the gardeners would raise 
their eyebrows and accuse me of being trite. 

Doubtless baseball has its psychological 
tiddle-de-winks, for that 
matter—but what enthusiast ever thinks of 
that with two out and three men on bases? 


aspects—so has 


If, on the other hand, the gardener has any 
philosophical tendencies, they will crop out 
at all times, even when the result of his 
efforts hangs in the balance. 

Be all this as it may, it is a safe risk 
that a great number of baseball “fans” will 
be among the gardeners who will get L. H. 
Bailey’s new “Manual of Gardening.” * It 
is a good book for everybody who delights 
in things that grow in the ground—firal, 
vegetable, and arboreal. There is a feature 
which commends it to those who own their 
homes, or who, living in a house owned by 
someone else, are sensible enough to wish to 
improve the grounds. This is the part of 
the manual in which the theory and execu- 
tion of the landscape features are treated. 

Professor Bailey tells how to grade, lay 
out the walks and drives, make the lawn, 
and arrange the trees and flowers. The 
directions are general and may be applied 
to either a large or small place. The book 
is not restricted in its use, however, to the 


Illus- 
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* Manual of Gardening. 
trated. Pp. 539, $2 net. 
millan Company. 


By L. H. Bailey. 
New York: 


Outdoor Books 


man who has unlimited means to gratify 
his tastes. The author’s point of view is 
easy to grasp from this paragraph in the 
first chapter: 

“The satisfaction of a garden does not 
depend on the area, nor, happily, on the cost 
or rarity of the plants. It depends on the 
temper of the person. One must first seek 
to love plants and nature, and then to culti- 
vate the happy peace of mind that is satis- 
fied with little.” 

The book tells what to plant—also when, 
how, and where—and how to care for it. 


A fellow horticulturist, Frank A. Waugh, 
to whom Professor Bailey makes acknowl- 
edgment in his preface for assistance, has 
written a book * of essays on the landscape. 
Here the ethical and psychological sides of 
the subject are given precedence, although 
some attention is paid to the practical ap- 
plication of principles laid down. 
Professor Waugh discourses pleasantly on 
the relation of the landscape to life and 
literature, on 


the 


the component elements of 
He 
the weather be- 
cause, as he says, “the landscape is insepara- 
ble from the weather, every change in 
temperature, wind, or humidity having its 
own effect on the aspect of a scene.” 

He is very enthusiastic about weather of 
all sorts, and even goes so far as to call 
people who speak of “bad weather” igno- 
rant and superstitious. 


landscape, and on kindred topics. in- 


cludes some remarks on 


He quotes “a wise 
aphorism of Professor Bailey’s that the 
weather cannot be bad because it is not a 
human institution.” I wonder if either of 
these men ever lived in New York or Chi- 
cago for any length of time. 


Another book of related interest, in that it 
deals with some particularly fine American 


* The Landscape Beautiful, 
Illustrated, Pp. 336, $2 net. 
Judd Company, 


By Frank A. Waugh. 
New York: Orange 
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landscapes, is Clifton Johnson’s “The 
Picturesque Hudson.” * It is a handy little 
volume, and, carried in a side pocket, would 
not make one’s coat sag unduly. Probably 
many travelers up the Hudson will take 
chances on such a catastrophe; and it will 
be worth while, too, for if one wishes to 
imbibe the historic, literary, and legendary 
atmosphere of the river, as he sees it from 
the deck of a boat, he cannot do better than 
to have this inspired guide-book with him. 


A more pretentious, but, on the whole, 
less noteworthy volume? is devoted to the 
exploitation of the physically greater Colum- 
bia River, one of the few American streams 
that have their source in a foreign land. Its 
history, both authentic and legendary, is 
carefully traced from the earliest times to 
the present. Stories of the Indian forerun- 
ners of civilization, of the discoverer and 
his ship Columbia Rediviva, of the fur- 
traders and pioneers who settled in the 
vicinity of the river, occupy the first half of 
the book. 

The second half consists of descriptions 
of scenery and the enumeration of the com- 
mercial advantages to be had in the cities 
and country along the river. This part of 
the book closely resembles a railway guide 
both in subject matter and literary style. 
A sample sentence from the author’s pane- 
gyric of Mt. Hood and its charms is a 
characteristic illustration: “In Cloud Cap 
Inn the traveler may find the daintiest, most 
unique specimen of a mountain resort in 
our mountains.” At any rate, it cannot pos- 
sibly be any “more unique” than this use of 
English. 


If, nowadays, in the writing of a book, 
the author really has something to say, it 
doesn’t matter very much how he says it. 
This is true especially in case the subject 
matter is accompanied by photographs which 
back up the writer’s statements. All of 
which is apropos of A. Radclyffe Dugmore’s 
book on camera-hunting in Africa. I 

* The Picturesque Hudson. By Clifton Johnson. 
Illustrated from photographs by the author. Pp. 227, 
$1.25 net. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

} The Columbia River. By William Denison Lyman. 


Illustrated. Pp. 409. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

f Camera Adventures in the African Wilds. By A. 
Radclyffe Dugmore, F. R. G. S. Being an account 
of a four months’ expedition in British East Africa for 
the purpose of securing photographs of the game from 
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should say that Mr. Dugmore has supplied 
a text to his wonderful picture book of wild 
animals rather than illustrated an account 
of faunal photography. The pictures are 
the thing. They tell stories of adventure, 
of daring, of skill, and of lively pleasure in 
the outdoors. 

This Nimrod of the lens and dry-plate 
cannot be called a bloodless hunter, for al- 
though he used the camera as a weapon of 
offense, he had occasionally to use a rifle 
and good lead bullets for defense. He 
didn’t need a game license, though, and 
considering the extent of his _ pictorial 
quarry, he must have saved many hundreds 
of dollars on this item alone. With a 
camera of the “reflex” type, equipped with 
an ordinary fast lens and a telephoto for 
distant work, an electric flashlight device, 
and the usual “safari” of the African 
hunter, Mr. Dugmore started on a four 
months’ trip over the country made famous 
by the ex-President. And it was not long 
before the animals came to pose for their 
pictures. 

The first few days held one of the most 
exciting experiences of the whole trip. The 
author, with his armed companion and a 
camera bearer, was stalking rhinoceros, two 
of which he had discovered feeding about 
half a mile away. Mr. Dugmore got within 
a hundred yards of the larger and made 
two exposures with his telephoto lens with- 
out attracting the attention of either the 
rhino or the sentries, known as tick-birds, 
that were roosting on his back. 

The animal then laid down for his noon- 
day nap, and the man with the camera 
crept toward him until he was within thirty 
yards, which, he decided, was close enough 
for all practical purposes. It was—dquite. 
When, on hearing a noise, the brute jumped 
up and charged, Mr. Dugmore felt that it 
was entirely too close. 

“It was a splendid sight,” he says, “but 
not one to linger over.” 

He waited until there were but fifteen 
yards between them, and pressed the button. 
His companion fired as he heard the click 
of the shutter, and the rhino, struck in the 
shoulder by the bullet, turned at once. The 
result of this adventure is shown in a full- 
page reproduction of what is probably the 
most remarkable photograph ever taken. 


life. Illustrated. Pp, 233, $6 net. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Company, 
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The -rhinoceros, with a little less bulk 
and speed than a runaway locomotive, with 
murder in his eye, is coming head-on, and 
from the effect one gets by merely looking 
at the picture, one does not hesitate to ad- 
mire the nerve of the photographer. He 
had another experience, scarcely less danger- 
ous, in which his life was saved by a Masai 
guide who drove a spear into the side of 
one of the charging beasts. 

Taking flashlight pictures of lions at 
nine yards was one of the author’s diver- 
The method of procedure was to 
build a shelter of branches and leaves, place 
the carcass of some animal as bait, arrange 
the cameras and flashlight apparatus, and 
wait. These preparations were, of course, 
made in daylight. The shutters of the 
cameras were synchronous in their action 
with that of the flash device. 

When from the shelter the dim outline of 
a lion could be seen, or if the night were 
too dark it was evident that one had been 
attracted to the bait, Mr. Dugmore would 
turn the switch of the electrical contrivance 
that controlled the apparatus, and a very 
much surprised and _ photographed lion 
would leave the vicinity at once. The half- 
dozen pictures reproduced in the book attest 
Mr. Dugmore’s right to be called a success- 
ful lion hunter. The other pictures he took 
involved more patience than danger, but 
nearly any one of them would be considered 
an achievement by the ordinary snapshotter. 


sions. 


The observations of a traveler who went 
to Africa to ges material for lectures go to 
make up a book somewhat inaccurately 
named “In Wildest Africa.’”* His trip 
began at Zanzibar, and was continued along 
the Uganda Railway and through the Mt. 
Kenia and Victoria Nyanza regions. Hunt- 
ing played a minor part in his peregrina- 
tions, and most of the matter relating to 
sport is given on hearsay. He seems to have 
encountered comparatively little that was 
dangerous, although on the ascent of Mt. 
Kilimanjaro he endured many discomforts 
and within six hundred feet of the summit 
his companion fell and fractured several 
ribs, causing them both to give up the climb. 
The book has little of novelty, but it con- 
tains some very readable chapters on the 


* In Wildest Africa. 
G. S. 
Pp. 402. Boston: L. C. 


By Peter MacQueen, F. R. 
Illustrated by photographs by Peter Dutkewich. 
Page & Co, 
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geographical, social, and scenic features of 
the regions through which the writer jour- 
neyed. 


It is strange that until quite recently no 
foreigner had ever traversed the entire 
length of the Great Wall of China. The 
feat remained to be performed by an Amer- 
ican, Dr. William Edgar Geil, the results 
of whose investigations are embodied in a 
book * of much interest and pictorial excel- 
lence. ; 

One would expect from the nature of the 
trip made by Dr. Geil to find his book more 
a narrative of what he saw and did. To 
journey for seventeen hundred miles through 
a land of hoary civilization, over a route 
marked by one of the Titanic evidences of 
that civilization, is surely excuse enough for 
another travel book. Such excuses are be- 
coming rarer every year. 

Although it contains a modicum of per- 
sonal experience, the book is devoted to a 
study of the Wall, chiefly from the historical 
standpoint. There are not many statistics, 
but General Grant is quoted as saying that 
the labor involved in constructing it would 
have been sufficient to build all our rail- 
roads, all our canals, and nearly all our 
cities. (I, for one, don’t believe it.) Dr. 
Geil, wishing to emphasize its enormous 
proportions in comparison with our own 
Panama Canal, deprecates the ecstasy of the 
press just “because a few billion cubic yards 
of earth are being moved.” 

The text contains a comparatively small 
amount of descriptive matter, but this lack 
is more than compensated for in the splendid 
illustrations, which show nearly every phase 
of the Wall’s construction. 

Of Chin, the builder, whom he classes 
with Peter the Great, Alfred the Great, and 
Bismarck, the author has many notable 
things to tell. “Chin,” he says, “took a 
liberal view of education and was anti- 
classic. He destroyed the old books, and so 
encouraged one of his generals to invent a 
new style of writing which brought books 
within the reach of all.” 

He spared the books that he deemed use- 
ful—on fortune-telling, astrology, agricul- 
ture, and medicine. When scholarly anti- 
quarians protested unseemly 


against his 


* The Great Wall of China. By William Edgar 
Geil, F. R. G. S. Illustrated. Pp. 393, $5 net. 
New York; Sturgis & Walton Company. 
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destruction of ancient treasures, he took a 
very dogmatic stand and buried alive about 
five 
way of dealing with literary critics. 


hundred of the kickers—an effective 

Chinese history, of which there is consider- 
able in this volume, is not the most lucid 
of reading matter, but in its purely popular 
aspects—wherein one doesn’t have to con- 
with rise and fall of 
dynasties and such incidents — it 
affords much entertainment. The fact—or 
rather the statement—that the Mongolian 
Khan, Kublai’s grand- 
father, shed 23,000,000 gallons of human 
blood is brought more forcibly to the read- 
er’s comprehension by the added information 
that it would be “enough, if pumped into the 
mains and pipes of New Orleans, to supply 
that city for twenty-four hours; if poured 
into the channel of Niagara it would require 
fifteen seconds, as a crimson cataract, to pass 
the falls.” 
statistics, the author says that Genghis “let 
to float the largest 


cern himself the 


minor 


monster Genghis 


Not content with these cheerful 


enough human gore 

modern battleship.” 
This sanguinary ruler was called Temujin 

in his youth. At nine years he could ride 


a fast horse without using the reins, amusing 
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himself the while by shooting arrows in 
every direction. He married when he was 
thirteen, and the year after took a second 
wife. On his return from a battle in which 
he had been leading his forces, he sent for 
his new spouse who was dispatched to him 
forthwith. 

To quote Dr. Geil: “On the way she gave 
birth to a wee laddie, and as cradles were 
scarce, they made a mass of dough and em- 
bedded the little morsel, so that he should 
be saved from the jolts of the journey in the 
cart. 
the pie, and decided that, being thus early 
invested with the dough, he must be well 
bred.” 

Dr. Geil’s narrative is a sprightly piece 
of writing. He lightly on 
traveling experiences, and gives first atten- 


The chief welcomed the youngster in 


touches his 
tion to historical items connected with the 
building and use of the Wall. The variety 
of information given will commend the book 
to all who are interested in the development 
of a people. 
and sociological document, and throws light 
on a number of phases of China and Chinese 
life that have been 


It is both an archeological 


not touched in other 


























A PARK WORTH MAKING 


Y a wise second thought the New 
York Legislature has made _ pos- 
sible one of the most notable 

public “parks” yet created in this coun- 
try. An area nearly as large as Man- 
hattan Island on the west bank of the 
Hudson above New York is now as- 
sured to the public in perpetuity. The 
first step was the creation of the Pali- 
sades Park and the freeing of the 





Palisades from the hands of the quarry- 
men. This was practically accomplished 
nearly ten years ago. “Then came Mrs. 
Harriman’s gift of ten thousand acres 
of land and the consequent impetus to 
the Greater Palisades Park idea. 
Although all of this territory lies 
within forty or fifty miles of New 
York, much of it is virgin wilderness 
and rugged mountain, sparsely inhabited 
and little altered from its aspect in pre- 
Revolutionary days. Last year twelve 
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hundred permits were issued for camp- 
ing on the Palisades and some five thou- 
sand people made use of the privilege. 
Under proper supervision and with 
rigid exclusion of “picnic” parties with 
their detritus of empty baskets and 
waste paper, it is an ideal opportunity 
for the people of the city to rub elbows 
with the wilderness. 


THOSE MALLET PUTTERS 

PPARENTLY English golfers 
A are as much puzzled as are 

Americans over the exact status 
of various forms of putters. The 
Royal and Ancient Club of St. Andrews 
has empowered the Rules Committee to 
add to their previous declaration on this 
subject the statement that “Clubs of the 
mallet type are a substantial departure 
from the recognized form and make of 
clubs” and are not to be sanctioned. In 
attempting to define mallet heads Cap- 
tain Burn of the committee declares that 
the word mallet includes “all imple- 
ments in which the head was not all on 
one side of the shaft . . .; also that any 
iron club in which the socket was so 
bent or twisted that the line of the 
shaft, if produced, would pass the face 
of the club, was inadmissible.” 

And there you are! We don’t know 
quite what it means, but it is doubtless 
well meant. Ineidentally it may be 
worth remarking that it’s the man quite 
as much as the putter that does the 
work. Like much other legislation the 
Royal and Ancient effort is more or less 
wasted. Freaks have their little day 
and pass. In proper hands the old- 
fashioned type of putter—which most of 
us still use, by the way—is quite as ef- 
fective as the newest freak on the mar- 
ket. 

NO MORE SEAL KILLING 

HE last step needed for the pro- 

tection of the fur seal in our far 

northwestern waters is the pre- 
vention of deep-sea hunting. By a bill 
signed by the President, April 21st, the 
seal on the islands are placed unre- 
servedly under the control of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. 


5°7 


But for this law the secretary would 
have been required to execute a new 
lease on April 30th for the continuance 
of commercial killing. By the new law 
$150,000 are provided for the support 
of the Aleutian natives hitherto depend- 
ent on the seal-killing industry. 
There remains the pelagic sealing for 
the suppression of which treaties with 
Canada, Japan, and Russia are neces- 
sary. The task should not be difficult 
now that our own hands are at last 
clean. The need of action is sufficiently 
evident from the fact that the seal herds 
have shrunk from four million to sixty 
thousand or less. No small praise is 


due to the Camp Fire Club of America 
for its intelligent efforts in bringing this 
legislation into being. 


KEEP YOUR DOGS AT HOME 


HE game wardens of New Jersey 
have been instructed to shoot all 
stray dogs caught wandering 

afield. It’s a good idea. We yield to 
no one in our admiration for a well- 
trained, well-behaved dog with an eye 
single to his business in life, whether 
that be herding sheep, guarding the 
house door, leading the hunters afield 
in autumn, or what not. But the dog 
without a master or a steady job is a 
pest. Number six, chilled, is a good 
size. Any gage can be used, the larger 
the better. It is not bad ethics to use 
a rifle on a marauding canine. 

Also don’t forget the cats. One 
good bird is worth more than half a 
dozen prowling tabbies that work every- 
where save in their master’s barn where 
they belong. 


SAVING THE BIRDS 
OVERNOR HUGHES has 
¢; done well in signing the Audu- 
bon Societies’ bill to prohibit 
the sale of aigrettes. ‘The next step is 
the proper protection of the native birds 
which are not related to the millinery 
trade. Some attention might be paid to 
the country boy with his twenty-two 
rifle. All birds look alike to him. 
Another sound reform is in educat- 
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ing farmers in the economic value of 
birds. Even the hungry catbird more 
than pays in insects destroyed for the 
ripe fruit that he exacts from his human 
landlord. Once convince the dwellers 
in the country that the birds are worth 
saving and that they have the law in 
their own hands, there will be little 
need of additional legislation. 


COLLEGE MEN GROWING 


TATISTICS collected at Yale 
sy seem to indicate that the college 

man of to-day is a larger man than 
his father or grandfather. It is rather 
unfortunate, however, that the earlier 
statistics are taken from Harvard and 
Yale seniors of 1864. It may be re- 
called that the country was then in the 
closing months of a great struggle that 
had enlisted many of the best physical 
specimens of the young men of all 
classes. It is doubtful if 1864 is a fair 
sample of the mid-century college men 
in point of physique. 
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Moreover, it seems to us that even if 
the statistics do prove the case of the 
present against the past, the conclusion 
is of little worth after all. Not height 
or weight or even larger biceps or in- 
creased chest measure is the proper ob- 
ject of physical culture. Bodily har- 
mony and consequent greater powers of 
endurance are the real goal, and these 
qualities are scarcely susceptible of ex- 
act measurement and comparison. In 
this respect we believe that there has 
been an improvement, but we can’t 
prove it and we don’t intend to try. 

Most of all we believe in exercise for 
health’s sake, and this we respectfully 
submit is a condition that is receiving 
more attention to-day than ever before. 
Reasonable exercise in the open air is a 


legitimate concomitant of good sani- 
tation, a well-regulated diet, regular 


hours of work and rest, and a mind at 
peace with the world. We are much 
more content to believe that men are 
growing better and happier than that 
they are increasing in height and weight. 





NEWS OF 
Aviation 


ANIEL KINET, the Belgian aviator, 

broke the world’s record for an aero- 
plane flight with passenger at Mourmelon, 
France, May 15th, remaining in the air for 
two hours and fifty-one minutes. 

-William F. Assman traveled 206 miles in 
a balloon in four hours on May 2d. At an 
altitude of 4,000 feet he was struck by a 
night storm and made a landing by the 
aid of lightning flashes, narrowly escaping 
death. : 

Charles K. 
Hamilton, in a Curtiss biplane, and John 


In a four-mile race between 


Juhasse, in a 20-horse power automobile, at 
Aidanta, Ga., on May 2d, Hamilton won, 
by the length of his machine. 

The world’s record for kite flights, held 
by the Weather observatory at 
Mount Weather, Va., was exceeded May sth 
by that observatory by about 700 feet. The 
head kite altitude above sea- 
level computed at 23,800 feet. 

Wiencziers, 


Bureau 


reached an 


twice 
cathedral at 


the German aviator, 


circled the steeple of the 
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Strassburg, Germany, May 3d, winning the 
prizes offered by Count von Wedel and 
Baron von Bulach. 

May rst Jacques de _ Lesseps 
crossed the English Channel from Calais to 
Dover in a The 
made in a dense fog and required fifty 
minutes. June 2d C. S. Rolls flew in a 
Wright biplane from Dover across the Chan- 
nel and back, without landing in France, 


Count 


monoplane. flight 


was 


making the round trip in ninety minutes. 

Glenn Curtiss made an aeroplane flight 
from Albany to New York, May 29, stop- 
ping at Poughkeepsie and at 214th Street. 
The distance of 150 miles was made in 2 
hours 46 minutes, an average speed of 54.18 
miles per hour. 


College Athletics 


"THE American Henley Regatta was held 
May 21st on the Schuylkill River, with 


the following results: 


Special Interclub 


Second Eight-oared Shells, won by Wahne- 
tah Boat Club, New York; Junior Collegiate 
Eight-oared Shells, won by Harvard; First 
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Fight-oared Shells won by Harvard; Fresh- 
men Ejight-oared Shells, won by Columbia 
University. 

May 7th Naval 
Columbia in a 


the Academy crew 
two-mile race on the 
Severn. The Navy’s time was 10 min- 
42 4/, seconds. May a21st the Naval 
Academy defeated the Syracuse University 
Naval Academy, 10:354/,; Syracuse, 
10: 364/.. 


beat 
utes 
crew. 


baseball series between 
Princeton and Harvard this year Princeton 


In the annual 


won the first game on May r4th by a score 
of 6 to 2, and the second on May 23d by 
a score of 7 to 1. 

Adams and Sischo, University of Minne- 
sota, won the “big eight” tennis champion- 
ship in doubles May 21st on the University 
of Chicago courts, defeating Musselman and 
McKim, University of Illinois, 6-3; 6-4; 
6-4, in the final match. 

Dartmouth won the twenty-fourth 
England intercollegiate athletic champion- 
ship May 21st by one-fourth of a point; 


New 


Dartmouth scored 2634 against Bowdoin’s 
26%. Wesleyan, 23; Amherst, 191/,; Will- 
iams, 17; Massachusetts Tech., 12; Univer- 
sity of Maine and University of Vermont, 7 
each; Worcester Tech. 5; Brown, 434; 
Tufts, 3; Trinity, 2; Colby, 11/4. 

The University of Washington track team 
won the first annual meet of the Pacific 
Coast Intercallegiate Association on May 
14th, scoring 56 points. University of Cali- 
fornia, 51; University of Oregon, 13; Le- 
land Stanford, 10. Amherst College track 
team won the triangular track and field 
meet at Amherst, May 7th. Amherst, 50; 
Williams, 41; Brown, 35. University of 
the annual triangular 
track meet at Philadelphia, May 14th. Penn- 
sylvania, 80; Pennsylvania State College, 
36; University of Pittsburg, 1. 


Pennsylvania won 


The official standing of the teams in the 
annual championship series of College Soc- 
cer is as follows: Columbia, 9; Harvard, 6; 
Yale, 5; Haverford, 4; Pennsylvania, 4; 
Cornell, 2. 

Annual dual track meetings were held 
during the month of May by the colleges, 
with the following results: Illinois, 96, Pur- 
due, 30; Harvard, 915/6, Dartmouth, 25:/,; 
Mass. Institute of Technology, 8014, Wes- 
leyan, 4514; Naval Academy, 641%, Colum- 
bia, 5214; Yale, 595/., 44/6 
Wisconsin, 65, Illinois, 61; Iowa, 68, North- 


Princeton, 
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western University, 44; Pennsylvania, 72, 
Cornell, 42; Illinois, 67, Chicago, 59; Wis- 
consin, 8114, Minnesota, 441%; Princeton, 60, 
Cornell, 57; Michigan, 83, Syracuse, 48; 
Harvard, 5214, Yale, 51'2; Wisconsin, 80, 
Chicago, 46; Chicago, 64, Purdue, 62. 

The New England Intercollegiate Tennis 
Tournament, finished at Boston May 26th, 
was a tie between Dartmouth and Wesley- 
an, the former winning the final match in 
singles and the latter in doubles. 

It has been claimed that Captain Leland 
S. Scott, of the Stanford University track 
team, vaulted 12 feet 103/16 inches in the meet 
held under the auspices of the Big C Society 
of the University of California. 
the vault will establish a 
record, 


If accepted, 
new world’s 

At the annual track and field games held 
at Vassar College May 7th, four records 
for women were broken, as follows: Steph- 
anie K. English, dash, 
0:09-4/.; Theodora Wheeler, running high 
jump, 4 feet 4% inches; Charlotte Hand, 
hop, step, and jump, 29 feet 61% 
ches; Almede Barr, fence vault, 5 feet 314 
inches. 

E. V. Carter, Jr., and Frank Carter, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, won the doubles cham- 
pionship of the Southern Intercollegiate Ten- 
nis Association, May 12th. 

Pennsylvania won the annual intercol- 
legiate track and field meet at Philadelphia, 
May 28, with a score of 27'% points. Other 
scores Yale, 25%; Michigan, 
Princeton, 17; Cornell, 14; Harvard, 13%. 


seventy-five-yard 


in- 


were: 20; 
Craig, Michigan, equaled the world’s record 
of 211/, for the 220, and Nelson, Yale, 
raised the intercollegiate pole-vault mark to 
12 feet 43 inches. 

Kansas won the Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence meet at Des Moines, Ia., May 28. 

Cornell Varsity and Freshman crews de- 
feated Harvard on the Charles, May 30. 


Automobiles 


N May rith Barney Oldfield broke the 

world’s track record for half a mile, 
covering the distance in seventeen seconds 
at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

John Aitken, in a National 40, won the 
200-mile race for the Atlanta Automobile 
Association trophy at Atlanta, Ga., on May 
7th. Lytle, in an American, finished second ; 
De Palma, in a Fiat, was third. 
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Al Poole, with the Simplex car, won the 
twenty-four-hour automobile race at Brigh- 
ton Beach on May t1sth; Patcke, in a 
Stearns, was second; De Palma, in a Fiat, 
third. No records were broken. 

Ray Harroun in a Marmon car won the 
200-mile race at Indianapolis, May 28th, in 
2:46:31, a new American record. 


Miscellaneous 


NEW world’s record for 22-caliber pis- 

tol shooting was claimed May aust by 
A. M. Poindexter, of Red Bank, N. J., with 
a score of roo in ten shots, 150 in fifteen 
shots, and 189 for twenty shots. The record 
was made over the prescribed distance of 
twenty yards from the target for indoor 
competition. 

On May 2oth Chief William, the Indian 
pitcher, with the Newton baseball club of 
the Kansas State League, shut out the Great 
Bend team without a hit, gave no bases on 
Only 
nine 


balls, and received errorless support. 
faced him in the 
innings, of whom he struck out twelve. 


twenty-seven men 
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Lee J. Talbot, of the Kansas City Athletic 
Club, made three new records in the West- 
ern Amateur Athletic Union track and field 
meet at St. Louis, Mo., May 21st. He threw 
the discus 128 feet 2 inches; heaved a 16- 
pound shot 45 feet 4 inches; and threw the 
16-pound hammer 162 feet 7% inches. 

Matt McGrath, New York A. C., estab- 
lished a new world’s record on May rsth, 
by hurling the 56-pound weight 31 feet 1034 
inches. This record, however, will prob- 
ably not be allowed as apparently all the 
conditions required by the rules were not 
lived up to. 

The Berneyo, owned by S. W. Granbery, 
Brooklyn Yacht Club, won the Philadelphia- 
to-Havana motor-boat race with a time al- 
lowance of 3 hours and 45 minutes. 

Fred Herreshoff, Westbrook, won the N. Y. 
Metropolitan Golf Association championship 
at Morris County, N. J., May 28th, defeating 
Jerome D. Travers, 4 and 3. 

At Celtic Park, N. Y., May 29th, M. W. 
Sheppard set new world marks in the 660 
and 7oo yard runs, doing them in 1:21?/, 
and 1:264/; respectively. 





WHERE TO GO FOR AUGUST 
BY HERBERT WHYTE 


[Je is Herbert Whyte’s business to help readers of OUTING with practical information and advice on 


outdoor topics. 


to know and it will cost you nothing. 


York City. 


“6 HAT I want is a place some- 
what remote from civilization, 
possibly in the wilds of Canada, 

where I may tramp the forest amid attrac- 
tive scenery and where I can rest the mind 
and harden the body.” The writer of these 
words, an instructor in one of the largest 
universities of the country, in expressing his 
own desires also expressed the desires of 
many who are looking forward to summer 
vacations. This “to just lose our- 
selves” involves often the pleasant necessity 
of canoeing a part of the way to reach these 
places where one may tramp the forest or 
secure that fine fishing which has become 
the universal requirement of all who are 
not content to angle from the pier of a sum- 
mer hotel. 


wish 


If there is any question that puzzles you in games, sport, travel, occupation, or recreation, or 
any other subject in which you are interested, don’t hesitate to write him. 


His address is THE OUTING MAGAZINE, 315 Fifth Ave., New 


He will tell you the thing you want 


From the central part of the United States, 
for which Chicago forms a gateway to the 
north, one may easily travel into a country 
extending toward the northwest, the north 
and the northeast, whose possibilities for 
outdoor life perfectly answer every desire 
and inclination of the canoeist or of the 
man to whom fishing is a chief delight, the 
hunter of big game, or the one who simply 
loves the woods and streams and with his 
camera seeks such excitement as is known 
only to lovers of nature. 

Following the line of the splendid trains 
from Chicago to the Northwest, and passing 
over the nearer yet none the less delightful 
resorts of Wisconsin and Minnesota, which 
it is to be regretted are sometimes over- 
looked, one would strike the International 
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Forest, wherein is preserved one of the fin- 
est forests in the country, and would arrive 
at International Falls, Minn., five minutes 
by boat from Fort Francis, Ontario, which 
is the logical entrance into the Rainy Lake 
country. 

Into this wonderfully connected lake land, 
to the north and east of Fort Francis, fifty 
trips may be made without covering the same 
On the lake itself one may 
indulge in the sport of sailing, already so 
popular on the Lake-of-the-Woods. Fort 


ground twice. 


Francis has good hotel accommodations and 
eyece 4 . 
fine facilities for outfitting for canoeing, 


camping, fishing, and hunting expeditions. 
With the exception of Rainy Lake and the 
Lake-of-the-Woods, the thousands of lakes 
and streams in the Rainy Lake country are 
Lake trout of 
large size, pickerel and wall-eyed pike and 
white fish are found in considerable num- 
Brook trout are very numerous in the 


practically unfished. very 


bers. 
streams flowing from Minnesota into Lake 
Superior. Bass are also found in isolated 
lakes on Hunter Island, near the Lower 
Manitou, where are also found the largest 
muskellunge; sturgeon occur in the Lake-of- 
the-Woods, Rainy River, Rainy Lake, Lac la 
Croix, Maligne River, and Sturgeon Lake. 
Trout streams may be reached from North 
Lake, Ontario, by canoe, or from the vil- 
lages on the shore of Lake Superior, al- 
though the former route is more difficult. 

The sand beaches of the intricate shores 
of lakes throughout the territory are ad- 
mirably adapted for camp sites, and the 
pure water everywhere may be drunk with- 
out hesitation. 

The Clearwater Lake country, which is 
perhaps the least traveled portion of the 
district, lies between Lac des Mille Lacs 
and the Turtle River. Some of the trails 
throughout that territory have not been vis- 
ited for years even by Indians. It is heavily 
wooded, and its cool, clear lakes are full of 
trout and pike-perch. This region is recom- 
mended for the more experienced and ven- 
turesome canoemen with whom the joy of 
discovery is the most important feature of 
the trip. 

The Lake Nipissing country and the great 
Temagami Forest preserve beyond are also 
served by good trains that make a comfort- 
able journey from Chicago and other south- 
ern points. From North Bay and Sturgeon 
Falls on Lake Nipissing, a steamer runs 


across the lake, a distance of twenty-one 
miles, where it enters the French River, con- 
tinuing down the river about twelve miles 
to the the Chaudiére Falls. Be- 
tween that point and the mouth of the river, 
where it enters the Georgian Bay, there are 
several falls and rapids. The river is wide 
and studded with hundreds of islands. A 
number of these islands have been purchased 
from the Canadian Government, and during 
the last two years a good many cottages and 
one large club house have been built thereon. 

In the western arm of the lake, which 
extends from the main body of the lake 


head of 


about thirty-five or forty miles, there are 
many islands situated closely together, thus 
affording shelter for fishing with small boats 
and canoes, 

On the French River and on the western 
arm of the lake, which can be reached from 
Sturgeon Falls, bass and muskellunge fish- 
ing cannot be beat. 
of the lake on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, and on alternate days down the 
French River, leaving the dock at 8:30 A.M., 
and about 6 P.M. 
canoes, and camping outfits are supplied by 


Boats run to that part 


returning Rowboats, 
the steamship company. Good Indian guides 
are also obtainable there. Supplies of all 
kinds can be had from either Sturgeon Falls 
or North Bay. 


for red deer and moose hunting in season. 


This is also a good locality 


Temagami Station is the starting point 
for trips throughout the Temagami district, 
and is a night’s ride from Toronto. Here, 
again, there is a splendid steamer service 
to the more important islands, the location 
of several good hotels and camping places. 
For reaching the more isolated parts of this 
great forest, however, it is necessary to go 
by canoe or afoot, and there is no region in 
this country which offers canoe and camping 
trips of greater variety or greater interest 
than the splendid ones which may be taken 
over the waterways of the Temagami forest, 
where fishing known to Canadian waters is 
at its best. For moose and deer hunting it 
is also one of the finest sections of Canada. 
The hotel at Temagami Station, the Ron- 
noco, is open the year round, and the stores 
at that point also provide complete outfits 
for tourists. 

Almost every city in the United States 
has a steamboat service to points of excep- 
tional interest, affording ideal voyages for 


summer vacations. From Chicago and other 
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points on 
steamship 


the Great Lakes, the splendid 
tours are probably 
be commented upon, the service 
from Buffalo and Chicago, for 
instance, to the farthest western point on 
Lake Superior, and touching at historical 
Mackinac and Les Cheneaux Islands, which 
hold out a most enticing invitation to lovers 
of outdoor life, including boating, fishing, 
and _ bathing. 

From St. Louis one may go by steamer 
to St. Paul, making that voyage an added 
pleasure to a journey to the lakes of Wis- 
consin or Minnesota. Or one may enjoy a 
fine cruise of eight days from St. Louis over 
three rivers and through eight states to the 
mountains of Tennessee and Alabama. 

Out of New York the possibilities of sum- 
mer voyages to places in our own country 
and Canada are many, and by these routes 
some of the pleasantest and most interesting 
resorts may be reached in a night. The 
Sound lines to Block Island and quaint 
places on the New England coast, such as 
Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard, where 
ideal living accommodations may be found 
at reasonable cost, are not to be overlooked. 
To points on the upper New England coast 
there are boats of the Maine Steamship Com- 
pany and the Merchants’ & Miners’ Steam- 
ship Line, and to Nova Scotia the Red Cross 
Line, all of these companies having connec- 
tions for Newfoundland. Saint Martins-by- 
the-Sea, New Brunswick, and Campobello 
Island just off the coast are two exception- 


too well 
known to 


extending 


ally attractive places in that province. In 
Nova Scotia, Yarmouth or Digby makes a 
splendid starting point for tours or other 
trips throughout that country. 

From Baltimore, the steamship service 
on the Chesapeake Bay and tributaries af- 
fords some of the most delightful inland 


water cruises to be had in America. The 


water trips between Baltimore and Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., by way of the Chesapeake 
Bay and the Rappahannock River, and be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington by way 
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of the Chesapeake and the Potomac River, 
are particularly attractive, as are also trips 
on the Pocomoke River to Snow Hill, Md., 
and the Wicomico River to Salesbury, Md., 
and other trips on the Choptank River in 
Maryland. 

An ideal summer cruise in the Far West 
is one from Seattle to Juneau and other 
points on the Alaskan coast, by the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company, the rate for the 
round trip being only one hundred dollars. 
This unique voyage is practically a two- 
weeks’ vacation in a floating hotel, where 
one may have absolute rest and at the same 
time be constantly entertained by diversified 
scenery, the combination of water, islands, 
and mountains. 

Coming back again to very solid ground, 
the Rocky Mountains, and for real life out 
of doors, where one may cook, eat, sleep, 
and live in the open, that place has yet to 
be discovered which can surpass the many 
beautiful mountain parks of Colorado; for 
example, Estes Park and the camping places 
of Platte Cafion. Estes Park is actually 
forty-eight miles from Denver, but it re- 
quires seventy miles of travel to reach it. 
It is a natural park of 100,000 acres with 
an altitude of 7,300 feet, and encircled by 
one of the loftiest ranges of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. From this park the ascent of Long's 
Peak, the highest in northern Colorado, may 
be made, and it is one of the most exciting 
experiences in mountain climbing. 

Hunting is not allowed in Estes Park, but 
one may enjoy unexcelled trout fishing in the 
Big Thompson River, and in the streams 
throughout the park, where one finds the 
best fishing by following the banks of those 
streams for some distance into the cafons. 

Estes Park is reached either by the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy train to Lyons, 
thence by automobile, or by the Colorado & 
Southern R. R. to Loveland, thence by au- 
tomobile stage to the park, the round-trip 
fare from central points in the United States 
being about thirty-nine dollars. 











